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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from 
the Holy Scriptures alone. By John Milton. 
Translated from the Original*. By Charles 
R. Sumner, M. A. Librarian and Historiogra- 
pher to his Majesty, and Prebendary of Can- 
terbury. 4to. pp. 709. London, 1825. 
C. Knight. 
Or the discovery of this remarkable manuscript, 
the Literary Gazette was the foremost to give 
any intimation to the public; and we have fre- 
quently since laid particulars concerning it before 
our readers. We are thus saved from the task 
of dwelling on its authenticity ; on the details of 
its heing found by Mr. Lemont (whose zeal js 
likely to be rewarded by many further interest. 
ing results); on the ability with which it has 
been translated and edited by Mr. Sumner ; or 
on the liberality of His Majesty’s command, to 
which we are indebted for its publication. It 
cannot fail, however, to be exceedingly interest- 
ing to the literary world, in foreign countries as 
well as throughout the British Empire, to have a 
complete abstract of the contents of so striking a 
posthumous remains of so extraordinary a man. 
This we accordingly insert : 
BOOK 1.—On Faith, or the Knowledge of God. 
Chap. 1. On what may be considered as Christian 


Doctrine, and the several parts thereof; namely, Faith, 
or ~ Knowledge of God; Charity; and the Worship of 
om 


. , 

2. Of God; his Names and Attributes. 

3. Of the Divine Decree, general and special, and of 
the Efficiency of God to Man, internal and external. 
aw... Of Predestination, or the Special Decrees of God to 
Man. 

5. Of Christ, the Son of God, and his Attributes. 

6. Of the Holy Spirit. 

7. Of the Creation of the World, and ofall things in- 
visible and visible. 

8, Of the General Providence of God in his Government 
of all things created. 

9. Of the Special Providence of God, by the Agency of 
his Angels. 

10. Of the Providence of God towards Man before the 
Fall, and of the Institution of the Sabbath Day, and of 
Marriage. 

1}. Of the Fall of our First Parents, and the introduc- 
tion of Sin into the World. 

12. Of the Punishment of Sin by Death—spiritual and 


corporal. 
1h. OF Corporal Death, or the extinction of Life. 

14. Of the Redemption of Man, by the Blood of Christ. 

15. Of the Office of the Mediator, and his triple func- 
tion of Prophet, Priest, and King. 

16. Of the Administration of ‘Salvation to Man by 
Christ, in his Life, Death, and Resurrection. 

17. Of the Renovation of Man, and his Calling toa 
state of Grace. 

18. Of the Regeneration of Man, by the Word and 
Spirit of God. 

* Latin edit. 

‘“*+ In the latter part of the vear 1823, however, a 
Latin manuscript, bearing the following title, Joannis 
Mivronr ANGtt DE DocrainA CHRISTIANA, FX SACRIS 
DUNTAXAT LIBRIS PETITA, DrsQuUISITIONUM LIBRI DUO 
postHumMi, Was discovered by Mr. Lemon, in the course 
of his researches in the Old State Paper Office, situated 
in what is called the Middle Treasury Gallery, Whitehall. 
It was found in one of the presses, loosely wrapped in 
two or three sheets of printed paper, with a large number 
of original letters, informations, examinations and other 
enrious records relative to the Popish plots in 1677 and 
1678, and to the Rve House plot in 1683. The same parcel 
likewise contained a complete and corrected copy of all 
the Latin letters to foreign princes and states written by 
Milton while he officiated as Latin Secretary; and the 
whole was losed in | superscribed, * To 





an envelop 
Mr. Shinner, Mercht. The address seems distinctly to 
identify this important manuscript with the work men- 
tioned by Wood, though an error has been committed, 
either by himself or his informant, with respect to its 


19. Of Repentance from Sin, through an humble sense 
of the Divine Mercy; which is the first effect of Rege- 
neration. 

20, Of Saving Faith, orastedfast belief in the Promises 
of God through Christ; which is the second effect of 
Regeneration. 

21, Of the Engrafting on Christ, and its effects on Man, 
hed to a new Life, and a knowledge of Eternal Salva- 

ion. 

22. Of Justification through Christ, and the Remission 
of Sins, not by Works, but by Faith. 

23. Of the Adoption of the Just by Faith. 

24. Of the Union and Communion of Regenerated Man 
with Christ, and the Mystic or Invisible Uhurch. 

25. Of the commenceinent of Glorification, or the cer- 
tainty of Salvation by the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

26. Of the Manifestation of the Covenant of Grace, as 
well under the Law, as under the Gospel. 

27. Of the Gospel, or new Dispensation of the Cove- 
nant of Grace, by Christ and the Apostles, by which Man 
is delivered from the servitude of Sin. 

28. Of the External Signs of the Covenant of Grace ; 
which, under the Law, weie Circumcision and the Pass- 
over—under the Gospel, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. 

29. Of the Visible Church, or Assembly of the Faithful, 
universal or particular; and its Ministers. 

30. Of the Holy Scriptures, or the Inspired Writings of 
the Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles. 

31. Of particular Churches and their Ministers: Priests 
or Bishops, and Deacons, and their respective Duties. 

32. Of Ecclesiastical Discipline, which is the common 
bond of the Church. 

33. Of Eternal Glory ; the Second Coming of Christ, 
the Resurrection of the Dead; the Final Judgment, and 
the Conflagration of this World. 

BOOK 11.—On the Worehip of God. 

Chap. 1. On Good Works, or whatever is done by Man, 
through the influence of the Holy Spirit, for the Glory 
of God, the certain Hope of Salvation, and the benefit of 
our Fellow Creatures. 

2. Of the Causes immediately tending to Good Works, 
either general or special ; defining Wisdom, Prudence, 
Sincerity, Promptitude, Constancy, &e. . 

3. Of the Virtues appertaining to the Internal Worship 
of God, Love, Confidence, Hope, Gratitude, Fear, Hu- 
mility, Patience, end Obedience; contrasted with the 
opposite vices, Hate, Presumption, Doubt, Despair, In- 
gratitude, Assurance, Prides, Impatience, and Disobe- 
dience. + 

4. Of the External Worship of God ;—defining true 
Religion, as opposed to Superstition and Hypocrisy.— 
Adoration, Prayer, Thanksgiving, Fasting, &c. 

5. Of Swearing, or calling God to Witness,—either by 
Oath or by Lot, or Chance.—On idolatrous Invocation of 
Saints, ke. 

6, Of Zeal and Holiness of Life;—Reverence of the 
Name of God :—Professionjto his Service ; and the oppo. 
site qualities. 

7. Of the ‘Time and Place of Divine Worship :—of the 
Sabbath Day, the Lord’s Day, and Feast Days. 

8. Of the Duties to be performed towards Men, and the 
general] Virtues appertaining thereto :—namely, Charity 
and Justice :—with Definitions and Examples thereof. 

9. Of the first kind of Special Virtues, which apper- 
tain to the Duties of Man towards himself;—namely, 
Temperance, Sobriety, Chastity, Modesty, Honesty, Con- 
tentment, Frogality, Industry, and Magnanimity, con- 
trasted with the opposite vices of Gluttony, Drunken- 
ness, Lust, Obscenity, Fraud, Avarice, Sloth, Pride, and 
Cowardice. 

10. Of the second kind of Special Virtues appertaining 
to the Duty of Man towards himself :—Fortitude and Pa. 
tience, as opposed to Timidity, Rashness, Impatience, 
and Weakness of Mind. 

11. Of the Duty of Man towards his Neighbour, and 
the first kind of Virtues appertaining thereto ;—namely, 
Charity, Humanity, Benevolence, Pity, Brotherly Love, 
and Friendship, as contrasted with Uncharitableness, 
Cruelty, Malice, Envy, Hatred, &c. 

12. Continuation of the Daties of Man towards bis 





Innocence, Mildness, Gentleness, Purity, &c., and con- 
trasted with Dishonesty, Guilt, Anger, Revenge, Forni- 
cation, &c. 

13. Of the second kind of Virtues appertaining to the 
Duty of Man towards his Neighbour, exemplified by 
Truth, Candour, Simplicity, Fidelity, Gravity, Silence, 
Affability, Urbanity, Liberty of Speech, Admonition, &c., 
contrasted with Lying, Suspicion, Duplicity, Betraying, 
faa Loquacity, Moroseness, Perverseness, and Deri- 
sion. 

14. Continuation of the same subject, exemplified b 
Integrity, Confidence, Mutual Jnstice, Benificence, Li- 
berality, and Gratitude, and contrastedwith Theft, Fraud, 





eal title.” 


Neighbour, exemplified by Honesty in Life and Actions, |, . , , 


15. Of the Mutual and Private Internal Duties of Man 
towards his Neighbour, exemplified by the several Rela- 
tions of Husband and Wife—Parents and Children—Bre 
thren and Kinsmen—Preceptors and Scholars—Age and 
Youth—Superiors and Inferiors, Masters and Servants. 

16. Of the Mutual and Private External Duties of Man 
towards his Neighbour, exeimplified by Alms and Relief 
to the Poor, the Sick, the Widow, and the Orphan—Hos- 
pitality to the Stranger—Assistance to the Destitute, &c. 

17. Of the Public Duties of Man towards his Neigh: 
bour, exemplified by the reciprocal Duties of the Magis- 
trates towards the People, and of the People towards the 
Magistrates—the making of Peace or War—and the Du- 
ties of the Ministers of God towards the whole Church. 

Of all the divisions by far the most curious be- 
yond all question, is that which contains Mil- 
ton’s argument in favour of polygamy; and we 
cannot select any other illustration of the volume 
which could be at once so characteristic and so 
amusing : 

** With regard to marriage, it is clear that it 
was instituted, if not commanded, at the creation, 
and that it consisted in the mutual love, society, 
1elp, and comfort of the husband and wife, 
though with a reservation of superior rights to 
the husband*. Gen. ii. 18. it is not good that the 
man should be alone; I will make him an help meet 
for him. 1 Cor. xi. 7—9. for a man....is the 
image of the glory of God, but the woman is the 
glory of the man: for the man is not of the woman, 
but the woman of the man; neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman for the man. 
The power of the husband was even increased 
after the fall. Gen. iii. 16. thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee. There- 
fore the word 5Y3 in the Hebrew signifies both 
husband and lord. Thus Sarah is represented as 
calling her husband Abraham lord, 1 Pet. iii. 6. 
1 Tim. ii. 12—14. J suffer not a woman to teach, 
nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in si- 
lence; for Adam was first formed, then Eve; and 
Adam was not deceived, but the woman being de- 
ceived, was in the transgression. 

“ Marriage, therefore, is a most intimate con- 
nection of man with woman, ordained by God, 
for the purpose either of the procreation of chil- 
dren, or of the relief and solace of life. Hence 
it is said, Gen. ii. 24. therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife, and they shall be one flesh. This is neither a 
law nor a commandment, but an effect or natural 
consequence of that most intimate union which 
would have existed between them in the perfect 
state of man; nor is the passage intended to 
serve any other purpose, than to account for the 
origin of families. : 
** In the definition which I have given, I have 
not said, in compliance with the common opinion, 
‘** See Tetrachordon. ‘I\t might be doubted, &c 
égnae b lost by her means.’ Prose Works, II. 12], 122. 
‘What an injury is it after wedlock...... to be con- 
tended with in point of house rule who shall be the head 
* | suffer not,’ saith St. Paul, ‘the woman to 
usurp authority over the man,’ If the apostle would not 
suffer it, into what mould is he mortified that can?’ 
Doctrine, &c. of Divorce, IL, 36. 
.... Was she made thy guide, 
Superior, or but equal, that to her 
Thou didst resign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God set thee above her made of thee ? 
Lost, X. 146, 
See also XI. 291], 634—636. 
Therefore God’s universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe, 
Nor from that right to part an hour, 
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of one man with one woman, lest I should by im- 
plication charge the holy patriarchs and pillars of 
our faith, Abraham, and the others who had 
more than one wife at the same time, with habi- 
tual fernication and adultery ; and lest I should 
be forced to exclude from the. sanctuary of God 
as spurious, the holy offspring which sprang 
from them, yea, the whole of the sons of Israel, 
for whom the sanctuary itself was made. For it 
is said, Deut. xxiii. 2. a bastard shall not enter 
into the congregation of Jehovah, even to his tenth 
generation. Father therefore polygamy is a true 
marriage*, or all children born in that state are 
spurious ; which would include the whole race 
of Jacob, the twelve holy tribes chosen by God. 
But as such an assertion would be absurd in the 
extreme, not to say impious, ard as it is the 
height of injustice, as well as an example of most 
dangerous tendency in religion, to account as sin 
what is not such in reality ; it appears to me, 
that, so far from the question respecting the law- 
fulness of polygamy being a trivial, it is of the 
highest importance that it should be decided. 

* e who deny its lawfulness, attempt to 
prove their positiou from Gen. ii. 44. a man shall 
cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh, 
compared with Matt. xix. 5. they twain shall be 
one flesh. A man shall cleave, they say, to his 
wife, not to his wives, and they twain, and no 
more, shall be one flesh. This is certainly in- 

enious ; and I therefore subjoin the e in 
od. xx. 17, thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
house, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor 
his ox, nor his ass: whence it would follow that 
no one had more than a single house, a single 
man-servant, a single maid-servant, a single ox or 
ass. It would be ridiculous to argue, that it is 
not said houses, but house, not man-servants, 
but man-servant, not even neighbours, but neigh- 
bour ; as if it were not the general custom, in 
laying down commandments of this hind, to use 
the single number, not in a numerical sense, but 
as designating the species of the thing intended. 
With regard to the phrase, they twain, and not 
more, shall be one flesh, it is to he observed, first, 
that the context refers to the husband and that 
wife only whom he was seeking to divorce, with- 
out intending any allusion to the number of his 
wives, whether one or more. Secondly, mar- 
riage is in the nature of a relation ; and to one 
relation there can be no more than two parties. 
Tn the same sense therefore asif a man has many 
sons, his paternal relation towards them all is 
manifold, but towards each individually is single 


a complete in itself; by parity of reasoning, 
a man hi many wives, the relation which he 
bears to will not be less perfect in itself, nor 


will the husband be less one with eacli of 
em, than if he had onl beh ny Thus it 
ht be properly said of Abraham, with regard 

to Sarah and Hagar respectively, these twain were 
one And with good reason ; for whoever 
consorts with harlots, however many in number, 


is still said to be one flesh with each; 1 Cor.| Bes 


vi. 16. what, know ye not that he which is joined to 
an harlot isone body? for two, saith he, shall be one 
flesh. The expression may therefore be applied 
as poner to the husband who has many wives, 
as to lim who has only one. Hence it follows 

*@ oo ha whereas oe nations used a, 
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that the commandment in question (though in 
fact it is no commandment at all, as has been 
shown) contains nothing against polygamy, 
either in the way of direct prohibition or im- 
plied censure ; unless we are to suppose that the 
law of God, as delivered by Moses, was at va- 
riance with his prior declarations; or that, 
though the passage in question had been fre- 
quently inspected by a multitude of priests, and 
Levites, and prophets, men of all ranks, of ho- 
liest lives and most acceptable to God, the fury 
of their passions was such as to hurry them by a 
blind impulse into habitual fornication ; for to 
this supposition are we reduced, if there be any- 
thing in the present precept which renders poly- 
gamy incompatible with lawful marriage. 

“ Another text from which the unlawfulness 
of polygamy is maintained, is Lev. xviii. 18. nei- 
ther shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to ver her, 
to uncover her nakedness, beside the other in her 
life time. Here Junius translates the passage 
mulierem unam ad alteram, instead of mulierem ad 
sororem suam, in order that from this forced and 
inadmissible interpretation he may elicit an ar- 
gument against polygamy. In drawing up a 
law, as in composing a definition, it is necessary 
that the most exact and appropriate words 
should be used, and that they should be inter- 
preted not in their metaphorical, but in their 
proper signification. He says, indeed, that the 
same words are found in the same sense in 
other passages. This is true; but it is’ only 
where the context precludes the possibility of 
any ambiguity, as in Gen. xxvi. 51. juraverunt 
vir fratri suo, that is, alteri, they sware one to 
another, No one would infer from this passage 
that Isaac was the brother of Abimelech ; nor 
would any one, on the other hand, entertain a 
doubt that the passage in Leviticus was intended 
as a prohibition against taking a wife to her sis- 
ter; particularly as the preceding verses of this 
chapter treat of the degrees of affinity to which 
intermarriage is forbidden. Moreover, this 
would be to uncover her nakedness, the evil 
against which the law in question was intended 
to guard ; whereas the caution would be unne- 
cessary in the case of taking another wife not re- 
lated or allied to the former; for no nakedness 
would be thereby uncovered. Lastly, why is the 
clause in her life time added? For there could 
be no doubt of its being lawful after her death 'to 
marry another who was neither related nor al- 
lied to her, though it might be questionable whe- 
ther it were lawful to marry a wife’s sister. It 
is objected, that marriage with a wife’s sister is 
forbidden by analogy in the sixteenth verse, and 
that therefore a second prohibition was unnéces- 
sary. I answer, first, that there is in reality no 
analogy between the two passages ; for that by 
marrying a brother’s wife, the brother’s naked- 
ness is uncovered; whereas by marrying a wife’s 
sister, it is not a sister’s nakedness, but only that 
of a kinswomau by marriage, which is uncovered. 
sesides, if nothing were to be prohibited which 
had been before prohibited by analogy, why is 
matriage with a mother forbidden, when mar- 
riage with a father hail been already declared 
unlawful? or why mariage with a mother’s sis- 
ter, when marriage with a father’s sister’ had 
been prohibited? If this reasoning be allowed, 
it follows that more than half the laws relating to 
Lastly, whereas the 
prevention of enmity is alledged as the principal 
motive for the law before us, it is obvious, that 
if the intention had been to condemn polygamy, 
reasons of a much stronger kind might ‘have 
beén urged from the nature of the orivival itisti- 
tution, as was done in the ordinance of the Sab- 
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“A third passage is advanced, Deut, xvii. 17. 





is so far from condemning polygamy, either in @ 
king, or in any one else, that it expressly allows 
it; and only imposes the same restraints upon 
this condition which are laid upon the multipli- 
cation of horses, or the accumulation of treasure ; 
as will ‘appeat from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth verses. 

‘«« Except the three passages which are’ thus 
irrelevantly adduced, not a trace appears of the 
interdiction of polygamy throughout the whole 
law ; nor even in any of the prophets, who were 
at once the rigid interpreters of the law, and 
the habitual reprovers of the vices of the people. 
The only shadow .of an exception occurs in a 
passage of Malachi, the last of the prophets, 
which some consider as decisive against poly- 
gamy. It would be indeed a late and postlimi- 
nous enactment, if that were for the first time 
prohibited after the Babylonish captivity which 
ought to have been prohibited many ages before. 
For if it had been really asin, how could it have 
escaped the repreliension of so many prophets 
who preceded him? We may safely conclude 
that if polygamy be not forbidden in the law, 
neither is it forbidden here; for Malachi was 
not the author of a new law. Let us however 
see the words themselves as translated by Ju- 
nins, ii. 15. Nonne unum effecit? quamvis reliqui 
spiritus ipsi essent : quid autem unum? It would 
be rash and unreasonable indeed, if, on the au- 
thority of 80 obscure a passage, and one which 
has been tortured and twisted by different inter- 
pretets into such a variety of meanings, we were 
to form a conclusion on so important a subject, 
and to impose it upon others as an article of 
faith.* But whatever be the signification of the 
words nonne unum effecit, what do they prove? 
are we, for the sake of drawing an inference 
against polygamy, to understand the phrase thus 
— iid not he make one woman? But the gender, 
and even the case, are at variance with this in- 
terpretation ; for nearly all the other commen- 
tators render the wards as follows: annon unus 
fecit ? et residuum spiritus ipsi? et quid ille unus? 
We ought not therefore to draw any conclusion 
from a passage like the present in behalf ofa 
doctrine which is either not mentioned else- 
where, or only in doubtful terms; but rather 
conclude that the prophet’s design was to reprove 
a practice which the whole of Scripture concurs 
in reptoving, and which forms the principal 
subject of the very chapter in question, v. 11--16. 
namely, marriage with the daughter of a strange 
god ; a corruption very prevalent among the 
Jews of that time, as we learn from Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

‘With regard to the words of Christ, Matt. 
v. 32. and xix. 5. the passage from Gen. ii. 24. 
is repeated not for the purpose of coridemning 
polygamy, but of reproving the unrestrained li- 
berty of divorce, which is a very different thing : 
nor can the words be made to apply to any other 
subject without evident violence to their mean- 
ing. For the argument which is deduced from 
Matt. v. 32. that if a man who marries another 
after putting away his first wife, committeth 
adultery, much more must he commit adultery 
who retains the first and marries another, ought 
itself to be repudiated as an illegitimate conclu- 
sion. For in the first place, it is the divine pre- 
cepts themselves that are obligatory, not the con- 
pe bere deduced from therii by hurhan réason- 
ing ; for what appears a reasonable inference to 
one individual, may not be equally obvions to 

* Though the words of this difficult clause are ren- 
dered very variously by the different commentators, yet, 
with the exception: of Grotius, who explains the passage 
with reference to the origin of souls ex trades from our 
natoral parents, nearly all agree in considering it as an 


argument nst polygamy. The interpretation which 
Milton — to — is suggested by Tirinus and 








Menochius, See Poole’s Sy in loc. 
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another of similar discernment. Secondly, he 
who puts away his wife and marries another, is 
not said to commit adultery because he marries 
another, but because in consequence of his mar- 
riage with another he does not retain his former 


wife, to whom also he owed the performance of| great benefits ; he would have given him more, 


conjugal duties; whence it is expressly said, 
Mark x. 11. he committeth adultery against her. 
That he is in a condition to perform his conjugal 
duties to the one, after having taken another to 
her, is shown by God himself, Exod. xxi. 10. 
if he take him another wife, her food, her raiment, 
and her duty of marriage shall he not diminish. 
It cannot be supposed that the divine forethought 
intended to provide for adultery. 

‘*Nor is it allowable to argue, from 1 €or. 
vii. 2. let every man have his own wife, that there- 
fore nove should have more than one ; for the 
meaning of the precept is, that every man 
should have his own wife to himself, not that he 
should have but one wife. That bishops and 
elders should have no more than one wife is ex- 
plicitly enjoined 1 Tim. iii. 2. and Tit. i. 6 he 
must be the husband of one wife, in order proba- 
bly that’ they may discharge with greater dili- 
gence the ecclesiastical duties which they have 
undertaken. The command itself, however, is a 
sufficient proof that polygamy was not forbidden 
to the rest, and that it was common in the church 
at that time. 

‘“* Lastly, in answer to what is urged from 
1 Cor. vii. 4. likewise ulso the husband hath not 
power of his own body, but the wife, it is easy to 
reply, as was done above, that the word wife in 
this passage is used with reference to the spe- 
cies, and not to the number. Nor can the 
power of the wife over the body of her bushand 
be different now from what it was under the law, 


where it is called my, Exod. xxi. 10. and 


signifies her stated times, which St. Paul expresses 
in the present chapter by the phrase, her due 
benevolence. With re to what is due, the 
Hebrew word is sufficiently explicit.* 

“On the other hand, the following pas- 
sages clearly admit the lawfulness of polygamy. 
Exod. xxi. 10. if he take him another wife, her 
Sood, her raiment, and her duty of marriage shall 
he not dimintsh, Deut. xvii. 17. neither shall he 
multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn not 
away. Would the law have been so loosel 
worded, if it had not been*allowable to take 
more wives than one at the same time? Who 
would venture to subjoin as an inference from 
this language, therefore let him have one only? 
In such case, since it is said in the preceding 
verse, he shall not multiply horses to himself, it 
would be necessary to subjoin there also, there- 
fore he shall have one horse only. Nor do we 
want any proof to assure us, that the first institu- 
tion of matriage was intended to bind the prince 
equally with the people ; if therefore it permits 
only one wife, it permits no more even to the 
prince. But the reason given for the law is 
this, that his heart turn not away; a danger 
which would arise if he were to marry many, 
and espécially strange women, as Solomon after- 
wards did. “Now if the present law had been 
intended merely as a confirmation and vindica- 
tion of the primary institution of marriage, no- 
thing could have been more appropriate than to 
have recited the institution itself in this place, 
and not to have advanced that reason alone which 
has been mentioned. 

«Let us hear the words of God himself, the 
author of the law, and ‘the best interpreter of his 
own Will. '2 Sam. xii. 1: I gave thee thy master’s 





fourscore concubines, and virgins without number 


wives into thy bosom.....and ij that had been too 
little, I would moreover have given unto thee such 
and such things. Here there can be no subter- 
fuge ; God gave him wives, he gave them to the 
man whom he loved, as one among a number of 


if these had not been enough. Besides, the very 
argument which God uses towards David, is of 
more force when applied to the gift of wives, 
than to any other,—thou oughtest at least to ab- 
stain from the wife of another person, not so 
much because I had given thee thy master’s 
house, or thy master’s kingdom, as because 
I had given thee the wives of the king. Beza 
indeed objects, that David herein committed in- 
cest, namely with the wives of his father-in-law. 
But he had forgotten what is indicated by 
Esther ii. 12, 13. that the kings of Israel 
had two houses for the women, one appointed 
for the virgins, the other for’ the concubines, 
and that it was the former and not the latter 
which were given to David. This appears 
also from 1 Kings i. 4. the king knew her not. 
Cantic. vi. 8. there are fourscore concubines, 
and virgins without number. At the same time, 
it might be said with perfect propriety that 
God had given him his master’s wives, even sup- 
posing that he had only given him as many in 
number and of the same description, though not 
the very same ; even as he gave him, not indeed 
the identical house and retinue of his master, but 
one equally magnificent and royal. 

«Tt is not wonderful, therefore, that what the 
authority of the law, and the voice of God him- 
self has sanctioned, should be alluded to by the 
holy prophets in their inspired hymns as a thing 
lawful and honourable. Psal. xlv. 9. (which is 
entitled A song of loves) king’s daughters were 
among thy honourable women, v. 14. the virgins 
her companions that follow her shall be brought 
unto thee. Nay, the words of this very song are 
quoted by the apostle to the Hebrews, i. 8. unto 
the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, &c. as the 
words wherein God the Father himself addresses 
the Son, and in which his divinity is asserted 
more clearly than in any other passage. Would 
it have been proper for God the father to speak 
by the mouth of harlots, and to manifest his holy 
Son to mankind as God in the amatory songs of 
adulteresses? Thus also in Cantic. vi. 8- -10. 
the queens and concubines are evidently men- 
tioned with honour, and are all without distinc- 
tion considered worthy of celebrating the praises 
of the bride: there are threescore queens, and 


+ « + « the daughters saw her and blessed her; yea, 
the queens and the concubines, and they praised 
her. Nor must we omit 2 Chron. xxiv. 2, 'S. 
Joash did that which was ‘right in the sight of the 
Lord all the days of Jehoiada the priest: and Je- 
hoiada ‘took for him two wives. For the two 
clauses are not placed in contrast, or disjoined 
from each other, but it is said in one and the 
same connection that under the guidance of Je- 
hoiada he did that which was right, and that by 
the authority of the same individual he married 
two wives. This is contrary to the usual prac- 
tice in the eulogies of the kings, where, if to the 
general character anything blameable be sub- 
joined, it is expressly excepted ; 1 Kings xv. 5. 
save only in the matter of Uriah the Hittite. 
v.11, 14. end -\sa did that which was right..... 
put the high places were not removed: nevertheless 
Asa’s heart was perfect. Since therefore the right 
conduct of Joash is mentioned in unqualified 
terms, in conjunction with his double marriage, 
it is evident that the latter was not considered 
matter of censure ; for the sacred historian would 
not have neglected so suitable an opportunity of 


a 
really been any thing which deserved disappro- 
ation. 

* Moreover, God himself, in an allegorical fic- 
tion, Ezek. xxiii. 4, represents himself as having 
espoused two wives, Aholah and Aholibah ; a 
mode of speaking which he would by no means 
have employed, especially at such length, even 
in a parable, nor indeed have taken on himself 
such a character at all, if the practice which it 
implied had been intrinsically dishonourable or 
shameful. 

“On what grounds, however, can a practice 

be considered dishonourable or shameful, which 
is prohibited to no one even under the gospel? 
fer that dispensation annuls none of the merely 
civil regulations which existed previous to its in- 
troduction. It is only enjoined that elders and 
deacons should be chosen from such as were hus- 
bands of one wife, 1 Tim. iii. 2. and Tit. i. 6. 
This implies, not that to be the husband of more 
than one wife would be asin, for in that case 
the restriction would have been equally imposed 
on all; but that, in proportion as they were less 
entangled in domestic affairs, they would be 
more at leisure for the business of the church. 
Since therefore polygamy is interdicted in this 
passage to the ministers of the church alone, and 
that not on account of any sinfulness in the prac- 
tice, and since none of the other members are 
precluded from it either here or elsewhere, it 
follows that it was permitted, as above said, to 
all the remaining members of the church, and 
that it was adopted by many without offence. 
“« Lastly, I argue as follows from Heb. xiii. 4. 
Polygamy is either marriage, or fornication, or 
adultery ; the apostle recognizes no fourth state. 
Reverence for’ so many patriarchs who were 
polygamists will, I trust, deter any one from con- 
sidering it as fornication or adultery ; for whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will j ; whereas 
the patriarchs were the objects of his especial 
favour, as he himself witnesses. If then polygamy 
be marriage properly so called, it is also lawful 
and honourable, according to the same apostle ; 
marriage is honourable -in all, and the bed unde- 
led.” 

Milton had 2881. per annum as Cromwell’s Se- 
cretary for Foreign Languages, which in 1655 was 
reduced to a pension of 150/, on his retiring from 
office, when Mr. Phillip Meadows was appointed 
Secretary for the Latine Tongue, after the'rate of 
200. per annum. “ From this time,” Mr. S. re- 
marks, “ it is presumed that Milton ceased to be 
employed in public business, as his name does 
not again occur ‘in the “Books of the Council of 
State, which continue in uninterrupted succession 
till the 2d of September 1658, the day preceding 
the death of Cromwell.’* 

Of the work now produced, and its celebrated 
writer, we need add nothing more, except two or 
three observations from Mr. Sumner’s excellent 
preface : 

“* His other writings are generally loaded with 
ornament arid illustration bordering on the 
poetical, rather than the argumentative style, 





* The Orders of the Council of State during the Jnter- 
regoum, brought to light and arranged by the indastry of 
Mr. Lemon, form one of the most interesting series of 
documents relative to English History at present in ex- 
istence. They contain the daily transactions of the exe-~ 
cutive government in England from 1648-9 toSeptember, 
658, and are particularly valuable from the period of the 
dissolution of the Long Parliament in 1653, to the death 
of Cromwell in mber, 1658; as during the greater 
part of that time the Council of State, under the Protec- 
tor, combined: the a and legislative func- 
tions of government, and as t! 
tic, but fitherto unknown records of their daily proceed- 
ings. ft is greatly to be desired that the attention of the 
Record Commissioners should be drawn to these valuable 
documents, and perhaps it might be advisable that a fair 
rember of them should be made, under their sanction, 


ks are the authen- 








* .. - Love’s due rites, nuptial embraces sweet. 
rf a Paradise Lost, X. 994 


making the customary exception, if there had 


to gua: inst loss or damage by any accident which 
may happen to the originals, 
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and such is the vehemence with which he pours 


out his o epithets against his antago- 
nists, that he seems to exhaust the powers of 
lan in the bitterness of his invective. The 
contrast which this volume presents is singular, 
and if, asis probable, it was composed during his 
pecs pr aay it affords a pleasing picture of a 
mind ned by the influence of religious prin- 
ciple, and becoming gradually more tolerant of 
the supposed errors of others, as the perigd drew 
near when he must answer for his own before an 
unerring tribunal. 

‘« Many doubts hitherto entertained respecting 
the real opinions of Milton on certain subjects are 
removed by the t treatise, to which, as ori- 
ginally intended for a posthumous work, no sus- 
picion of insincerity can attach. Of all the 
charges indeed which private or political preju- 
dice has created against the author, that of being 
a ‘ time-server,’ according to the reproach of 
Warburton, seems to have been the least de- 
served. The honesty of his sentiments is suffi- 
ciently vindicated by the boldness with which he 
uniformly expressed them in times when freedom 
of speech was more than ordinarily dangerous, as 
well as by his consistent exposure of what he 
conceived to be erroneous, whether advocated by 
his own friends or by his opponents. Thus on 
discovering that ‘ new — was but old 
priest writ large,’ he resisted encroachments 
of the presbyterians, as resolutely as he had be- 
fore contributed to overthrow prelacy ; and, if it 
were necessary, his political independence might 
be no less successfully vindicated by adducing 
the spirited which he oltumeed to 
Cromwell in the zenith of his power.” 

Tn short, Milton was from the beginning hostile 
to the Church of England; and besides his he- 
terodoxy on the subjects of divorce, polygamy, 
&c. &c. as nearly. as possible an Arrian. 





ES TS 
Forty Years in the World, or, Sketches and Tales 
we Soldier’s Life. By the Author of “ Fif- 
teen Years in India, &c.”’ 12mo. 3 vols. Lon- 
don, G. B. Whittaker. 
We have often thought how aptly the varieties 
of volumes may be co! to the varieties of 
vehicles now in fashion ; there the poet of high 
degree dashes along the ian course like a 
chaise and four; then there is the lumbering 
quarto, heavy outside and in, like a. broad- 
wheeled , differing however in not 
often leaving such deep traces behind ; then your 
modern novels, barouches with their fine gentle- 
men and ladies exhibitionizing, and all your 
chaises, gigs, dennets, stanhopes, cabriolets, 
(these are authors with their hoods up masque- 
rading incognito,) curricles (though those by the 
by are gone out of fashion, authors no longer 
hunt in , ala Beaumont and Fletcher,) til- 
pny . may all find their likenesses in the 
vers a rye unpressed, compressed tomes 
of the modern myriads of literati. The one before 
us has its similitude as well as the rest : we can- 
not but compare it to a stage-coach with a great 
variety of paths, and place, where 
even if the company be rather commonplace, yet 
there is both variety and plenty of amusement. 
Its author seems to have considered the 
business of life not so much to eat as to write ; 
he describes every 


brances are the best part of the book; he 
vouches for the truth of the following tale : 

“«T led my friend towards the Parsee cemetery 
on the The Parsees neither burn nor 
bury the bodies of their dead, but expose them 


in two receptacles, one for males and the other 
for females, made of solid. 
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Having deposited the corpse in one of these 
mor, Bian through a door at the bottom, it is 
leit, slightly covered with a muslin cloth, to be 
devoured. The bones are then carefully col- 
lected and buried in an urn, with certain ceremo- 
nies. This mode of sepulture was common in 
ancient times, in some parts of Persia. It excites 
surprise now, by its seeming barbarism ; and that 
it should be practised by such an enlightened and 
humane tribe as the Parsees of Bombay, who 
are very justly called the Quakers of the East, is 
strange. Precept and example will, however, 
school the human mind to any thing ; and, there- 
fore, we need not wonder at strange customs, 
when we reflect, that our own are considered 
surprising and ridiculous in their turn. 

‘* As we were nearing this curious golgotha, 
we beheld about forty men and women, whom 
we recognized as forming a Parsee funeral pro- 
cession. Amidst them was a corpse, which we 
afterwards found to be the body of a young fe- 
male, on a cot, or low bed, that served for her 
bier. They all seemed to be her near relations ; 
and, instead of the solemn decency which I had 
before observed at such ceremonies, this exhibited 
mg and secresy : the hour was unusually early ; 
the lamentations were not loud; there was no 
beating of the breast by the women ; but, in long 
dresses smeared with ashes and paint, and with 
dishevelled hair streaming to the morning breeze, 
they were uttering low groans and imprecations. 
Tears were fiowing copiously down two of the 
women’s cheeks, and we could hear them lament 
that ever they had been born, and utter wildly- 
suppressed rejoicings, that she whom they bore 
along was dead. When they arrived at the 
receptacle, instead of unlocking the door, and 
placing the body on the platform with tender- 
ness, it was thrown, with apparent detestation, 
from the parapet; and we heard the echo of its 
fall with a chill of horror. 

** All this naturally aroused my curiosity ; 
and through the instrumentality of Hormongee 
and Monagee, to the latter of whom I promised 
my interest respecting the canteen, by way of 
bribe for divulging the secrets of his sect, 1 re- 
ceived the following particulars, which I have 
every reason to believe perfectly true, and in 
strict accordance with Parsee usage. 

¥ Dorabjee, a respectable trader in 
— had a daughter called Yamma, whose 

uty equalled the lustre of the finest diamond. 
She appeared, among the virgins of her tribe, as 
a gem of Golconda amidst beads of glass. Her 
its saw in her, as in a flattering mirror, their 
iondest wishes, They pearled her jet black hair 
with many a costly transparent row; their rubies 
in burning glow were pendant from her delicate 
ears; their sapphires from her graceful nose ; 
while many a far-famed mine glittered on her 
bosom, sparkled on her fingers: and arms, and 
shed its light on her toes and ankles. Gold and 
silver gave splendour to her dress: in short 
in the impassioned phrase of Lord Byron, and 
perhaps with less of poetical hyperbole— 
‘ She was a form of life and light, 
That seen became a part of sight.’ 


This charming young Parsee, or Peri, was about 
fourteen years old, an age at which the female 
figure attains the sound perfection of beautiful 
ripeness in India. Indeed marriage takes place 

enerally at a much earlier period of life ; but in, 

amma’s case, the young man to whom she was 
affianced had been detained at Surat nearly two 
years, by important commercial affairs, in which 
he was deeply concerned ; and the expensive 
ceremony, on solefnization of wedlock, had been 





, and open 
only at the top for the admission of birds of prey. 


postponed from time to time, in anxious expecta- 
tion of his return, 





“* Yamma’s prospects were bright as the star 
of Venus. In her tribe, women are treated with 
great consideration: they act an important part 
in the public and private concerns of their hus- 
bands, go unveiled, and, in point of personal 
freedom, they are under no restraint beyond that 
which delicacy and the custom of their mothers 
impose. The Parsee usages, with respect to 
marriage, are founded upon the happiness of do- 
mestic life, and they provide for the preservation 
of purity in the fair sex so effectually, that it is 
the boast of this admirable class of the Indian 
community, that their wives never prove un- 
faithful ; nor is there an instance of prostitution 
amOng their daughters. Indeed their character 
in this respect is so well established at Bombay, 
that it is believed every aberration from virtue 
in their tribe is punished with immediate death, 
and the notoriety of the family disgrace carefully 
suppressed. The Parsee laws and usages are 
so well framed for the prevention of crime and 
the adjustment of disputes, that an instance 
scarcely ever occurs of a reference to British jus- 
tice. A Parsee can have but one wife. If she die, 
her family are bound to find a widow for the fpr- 
lorn one’s second mate ; for he is not allowed to 

a young girl, as with us, in his old age ; 
nor is he obliged to wed again, should he be de- 
sirous of preserving fidelity to his departed half. 
The same rule holds, if the husband die: his 
family are bound to find a widower, in compli- 
ance with a wish on the subject, indicated by 
the lady’s friends. By this judicious arrange- 
ment, the frailties of human nature are restrained, 
and even converted into a public benefit. The 
Parsee women receive the advantages of educa- 
tion ; many of them can read, write, play on the 
Indian guitar, make up accounts accurately ; 
and, in some transactions I have had with them, 
they appeared very sensible and intelligent. All 
public business, however, is transacted by the 
men. The women do not appear in mixed com- 
pany; but in influencing affairs, and in private 
negotiations, they are powerful instruments. 

“ Such was the lovely Yamma, and such were 
the promises of hope, when it was her fate to be 
rescued from imminent peril by the intrepidity 
of Captain S——. She had accompanied her 
mother, in a covered and gorgeously-decorated 
hackery, to a en-house which belonged to 
her father on Colabah. They staid in the gar- 
den rather longer than their attendants wished, 
pleased with its cooling fruits, neat walks, silver 
Streams, and shady trees. The golden banana, 
glittering mangoe, and imperial jack attracted 
their gaze and touch. At length their bullocks, 
in splendid housings, proud of the music of the 
silver bells which played in suspension from their 
necks, approached the bed of the tide, which I 
have before described as separating the island of 
Colabah from Bombay. The raft was beginning 
to ply in the lower part of the channel, but the 
carriage-road, along the crest of the high rock, 
was practicable, though the rising tide might be 
seen glittering in streams across its black ravines. 
The drivers and runners calculated that the bul- 
locks would cross before the tide covered the 
rocks, and they urged them at full speed. A 
strong breeze, however, came into Bombay har- 
bour, with the flow from the ocean ; and before 
the hackery reached the shore, the ladies saw 
with terror that the devouring element was 
floating them, that their footmene were swimming 
and in great agitation, striving to keep the bul- 
locks’ heads towards theland. Alarm soon finds 
utterance. The mother and daughter mingled 
their cries, and wept in pity more for each other 
than for themselves ; but their agony was drowned 
by the roar of the flood, and the crowd at the 
ferry were too much absorbed in their own 
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views, and too distant, had it been otherwise, to 
afford them aid. 

“* At this awful moment Captain S was 
galloping from the fort; and, hoping that he 
should be in time to cross the rocks, he made 
directly for the course of the hackery, saw the 
life-struggle of the men, heard the piercing cry 
for help by the women, and plunged in to their 
assistance. His horse was a strong docile Arab, 
and Captain S——, being exceedingly fond of 
field sports, had accustomed him to swim rivers, 
and even the lower part of this ferry, though a 
quarter of a mile wide. The horse, therefore, 
swam as directed to the hackery, and Captain 
S , having perfect confidence in his strength 
and steadiness, placed the daughter, who was as 
light as a fairy, before him; and, with the mo- 
ther clinging behind, gained the shore in safety, 
while the hackery and bullocks were swept away 
by the force of the tide. The terror of the ani- 
mals, preventing their effectual struggle, de- 
stroyed them ; for, a moment after the perilous 
escape of the ladies, the hackery was upset, and 
the bullocks were drowned. 

“« Many battles and dangers require a longer 
time in description than in action. It was just 
so in this case. Short, however, as the time had 
been, a crowd was gathering ; and not only the 
ladies, but all tongues were loud in thanking 
Captain S—— for his gallant conduct. Mean- 
while, he gazed on Yamma with wonder, and 
she on him with grateful surprise. Many of the 
Parsees have fair complexions, and Yamma’s 
was transparently so. Indeed she looked, though 
pale with fright, and dripping with brine, so 
much like Venus rising from Ocean’s bed, that 
S—— pronounced her, in his own mind, the 
loveliest of the creation. He galloped to the 
fort, procured palankeens, and saw the fair 
Parsees conveyed home in safety. 

‘| wish, for Captain S——’s sake--I wish, for 
the sake of a happy termination to my story--- 
that his acquaintance with Yamma had here ter- 
minated ; but I am impelled, by the laws of history 
and the nature of my information, to proceed, not 
with the wing of fancy, but with the plume of 
plain matter-of-fact. In short, then, Captain 
S—— used every means in his power to win the 
love of Yamma. He corresponded with her 
through the medium of fakiers, or religious men- 
dicants and fortune tellers. He loved her to dis- 
traction ; he offered to her ; for S—— had 
a soul too noble to ruin the object of bis adora- 
tion. She listened to the magic of his addresses ; 
she forgot all the customs of her tribe ; she af- 
forded her lover opportunities of seeing her: he 
visited her in the disguise of a Hindoo astrologer, 
and she agreed to leave father and mother and 
follow him for life. Unfortunately they were 
discovered, and so promptly followed by three 
stout and well-armed Parsees, that S—— was 
nearly killed in an unequal contest to preserve 
his prize ; and poor Yamma was returned to her 
enraged and disgraced family. 

«« The reader may conceive her terror and con- 
fusion—how she protested her purity and inno- 
cence—how she was disbelieved and upbraided 
—how S—— stormed and raved—how he of- 
fered her family every reparation that an hon- 
ourable man could make, and how they spurned 
his terms with contempt and indignation. He 
cannot, however, so easily picture what followed; 
for he may not have believed or known that such 
scenes occur in the world. Well, I must briefly 
describe it—no, I cannot dwell upon it—I will 
hurry over it, merely sketching the outline, and 
turning with horror even from my own faint co- 
lours. 

* The heads of the tribe were assembled, and 








Yamma was introduced, arrayed as a bride, and 
decorated as the daughter of the rich jeweller, 
Limjee Dorabjee. After certain ceremonies, 
her mother and grandmother approached her, 
where she sat like a beautiful statue; and, pre- 
senting a poisoned bowl and a dagger, said, ina 
firm tone :—‘ Take your choice.’—‘ Farewell, 
mother! farewell, father! farewell, world !”’ re- 
plied the heroic Parsee daughter, taking the 
deadly cup; ‘ Fate ordained that this should be 
Yamma’s marriage’—and she drained its_con- 
tents! Her leaden eyes were watched till they 
closed in death: she was then stripped, arrayed 
as a corpse, and conveyed to the receptacle of 
the dead, as I have described. 

«« When S—— heard that Yamma was gone, 
and suspected that she had been murdered, ac- 
cording to the customs of the Parsees, the noble 
fabric of his brain gave way, and reason fell 
from her throne. ‘ My horse, my horse!’ cried 
he; andas he patted his war-neck, the scise saw 
the fire of his tear-starred eye and trembled. 
Away went horse and rider --far behind ran the 
groom. He heard the hoof of thunder on the 
ground, and his master’s voice urging his spirited 
steed towards the foaming surf---then a loud ex- 
plosion, as of breaking billows ; and, on gaining 
the sea-shore, he saw a black point on the 
stormy surface of the ocean, but he never saw 
the brave S—— and his Arab more.” 

These three volumes would have been better 
reduced to one; but still there is considerable 
amusement, and indeed information, scattered 
through their pages. 








The Troubadour and other Poems. By L. E. L. 

Author of “‘ the Improvisatrice.” 
WE were not mistaken in anticipating great po- 
pularity for this delightful volume ; which is 
running a very wide career with a rapidity seldom 
equalled in poetical publication, and indeed only 
surpassed by such works as the Scottish novels, 
So triumphant a meed may excuse us from the 
duty (however pleasant) of pointing out the 
principal attractions of the author’s style and 
genius : since what affects thousands of minds, 
all differently constituted, has attained the grand 
object and end of poetry. Thus when we see a 
composition exciting the imagination in one, 
melting the heart in another, stirring or soothing 
the mind at the will of the enchanter, we may 
safely pronounce that, whatever defects there 
may be, the true soul of inspiration is in the 
work, and that the gifted individual who com- 
mands all the range of the human passions, is 
endowed by nature with talents so far above the 
general lot as to be justly entitled to present 
admiration and future immortality. Such is the 
station in the Temple of Fame, which the fair 
writer of the Improvisatrice and Troubadour 
has reached so early in life. From this height a 
glorious prospect is opened before her: and she 
has but to cultivate an understanding of superior 
power, and employ the new beauties and ener- 
gies which severer studies will engraft on those 
extraordinary natural qualifications that are born 
with and constitute the poet, to attain (if we 
mistake not) the greatest name in the annals of 
elegant and imaginative female literature, whe- 
ther of ancient or modern times. 

It is not in our power, this week, to do justice 
to the Troubadour ; nor indeed, after the lesser 
poems in our last Gazette, should we feel war- 
ranted in copying very largely from the volume. 
The story seems to have been suggested by 
Sismondi’s account of the festival of the Golden 
Violet, which was bestowed as a prize of Trou- 
badour victory, at Thoulouse, in the early part 
of the 14th century: and L. E. L, has through 


Es 
both as lover and warrior, on whom she at the 
conclusion bestows this distinction from the 
hand of his mistress, who is Queen of these 
floral games. But it is not the conduct of the 
tale so much as the exquisite thoughts which arise 
out of its incidents, the vivid descriptions, and 
the touches of deep pathos which appear at 
every turn, that display the peculiar talents and 
felicity of the author. The predominant feeling 
both here and in most of Miss Landon’s produc- 
tions, isa melancholy reflective tone, which ever 
and anon throws out some sweet sombre cast 
upon life, and its sorrows, and disappointments. 
Sprightliness is not the element of her muse, and 
she hardly attempts that vein without instantly 
subsiding into the tender and sad : the character 
of nearly all her poetry is that of Hamlet disrobed 
of some of his philosophy. The chief variety 
is in bursts of gorgeous landscape : for example, 
the river Durance, in the opening of the poem. 


** The sun, like an Indian king, has left 

To that fair river a royal gift 

Of gold and purple ; no longer shines 

His broad red disk o’er that forest of pines 

Sweeping beneath the burning sky 

Like a death-black ocean, whose billews lie 
*Dreaming dark dreams of storm in their sleep 

When the wings of the tempest shall over them sweep. 

—And with its towers cleaving the red 

Of the sunset clouds, and its shadow spread 

Like a cloak before it, darkening the ranks 

Of the light young trees on the river's banks, 

And ending there, as the waters shone 

Too bright for shadows to rest upon, 

A castle stands.” 


Here we find the Troubadour ; and how finely 
pictured : 


** And, gazing, as if heart and eye 
Were mingled with that lovley sky, 
There stood a vouth, slight as not yet 
With manhood’s strength and firmness set; 
But on his cold, pale cheek were caught 
The traces of some deeper thought, 
A something seen of pride and gloom, 
Not like vouth’s hour of light and bloom: 
‘A brow of pride, a lip of scorn,— 
Yet beautiful in scorn and pride— 
A conscious pride, as if he own’d 
Gems hidden from the world beside ; 
And scorn, as he cared not to learn 
Should others prize those gems or spurn. 
He was the last of a prond race 
Who left him but his sword and name, 
And bovhood past in restless dreams 
Of future deeds and future fame. 
But there were other dearer dreams 
Than the licht’ning flash of these war gleams 
That fill’d the depths of Raymonp’s heart ; 
For his was now the loveliest part 
Of the young poet's jite, when first, 
In solitude and silence nurst, 
His genius rises like a spring 
Unnoticed in its wandering ; 
Ere winter cloud or summer ray 
Have chill’d, or wasted it away, 
When thoughts with their own beauty fill’d 
Shed their own richness over all, 
As waters from sweet woods distill’d 
Breathe perfame out where’er they fall. 
I know not whether Love caa fling 
A deeper witchery from his wing 
Than falls sweet Power of Song from thine. 
Yet, ah! the wreath that binds thy shrine, 
Though seemingly all bloom and light, 
Hides thorn and canker, worm and blight. 
Planet of wayward destinies 
Thy victims are thy votaries ! 
Alas! for him whose youthfal fire 
Is vowed and wasted on the lyre,— 
Alas! for him who shall essay, 
The laurel’s long and dreary way! — 
Mocking will greet, negléct will chill 
His spirit’s cush, his bosom’s thrill ; 
And, worst of all, that heartless praise 
Echoed from what another savs. 
He dreams a dream of life and light, 
And grasps the rainbow that appears 
Afar all beautiful and bright, 
And finds it only formed of tears. 
Ay, let him reach the goal, let fame 
Pour glory’s sunlight on his name, 
Let his songs be on every tongue, 
And wealth and honours round him flung: 
Then let him show his secret thought, 
Will it not own them dearly bought? 
See him in weariness fling down 
The golden harp, the violet crown ; 
And sigh for all the toil, the care, 
The wrong that he has had to bear 
Then wish the treasures of his lute 








an oath of secresy having Leen taken, the fair 





the foregoing Cantos painted a Minstrel Knight, 


been, like his ewn feelings, mute, 
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And curse the hour when that he ga 
To sight that wealth, his lord and‘al ee nd 
'aken almost at random, how full of beauties 
are these four short pages? The young bard’s 
consciousness of his hidden treasures and care- 
lessness of the world’s ppinion of them ; the sur- 
passing comparison of genius rising at first like a 
spring “ unnoticed in its \ andering ;” and the 
sequel reflections on the ills which attend the 
sensitive nature of a por temperament, 
likened, so exquisitely, to ing a rainbow 
whose brightness is only tears, are not excelled 
within our recollections of what is lovely in com- 
But we without g on 
agra of the ates | and quote This) a 
scene of early love: 
« It matters not, pore day Nandy day, 


Love made his sure bu' —~ 
Gh, where there the beat bath a 


Love’s steps are 
And here where all which Wil sho Should be 








F he sehr ere breathed, their vows were given 
o face o of the high Heaven, 
Link’d om with courtly hs 


bows, and mmer 
End Ena bar in’hntuma's pale decline.’ dec Ce 


Here are the same grace and tenderness ; the 
same luxury of ; and the same deli- 
cious touches of natural feeling, like blue veins 
animating the form, whether 24g heap in- 


tense or 
We ale alone bane "Thich ia pretty prettily ane 
duced, to diversify our review : 


* Teeparted with = 
And drank to to his lads eee” 
Maine thd at pie 


Ever The victors blood-red wine. 


There wocomas a 


The warrior rode forth i: morning 
a his anow-whitepleme light, 
roses darkling 
Like pearls on theit erimecs blest”? 





All Red she watch’d the distant clouds 
on the distant air, 

A ponent upon her neck, 
And on her lip a prayer. 

The sun went down, and twilight came 
With her Loe of Loe n grey, 

And then afar she saw a band 
Wind down the vale their way. 

They came like victors, for high o’er their ranks 

ere crimson colours borne ; 

Anda stranger pennon droop’d beneath, 
But that was *d and torn: 

But she sa’ ze white steed first in the ranks, 
No rider spurr’d before 

But the evening rthidows were closing fast, 
And she could see no more. 

She turn’d from her watch on the lonely tower 
In haste to reach the ha! 

And as she sprang down the winding stair 
She the drawbridge fall. 

A fentind harps their welcome rung, 
Then paused as if in fear ; 

The lady Peabece the hall, and sa 
Her true knight stretch’d on his bier!” 


——— takes leave of his beloved Eva : 


Through many a shadowy spot the t, 
Lookin its S loveliest and its [i =: oom 
Uatil, they paused beneath the shade 
Of cypress and of roses made,— 

The oo so sad, the one so fair 
Just blent as and sorrow are, 
And ond pray’d the maiden gather, 
And twine in a red wreath together 
The roses. ‘ No,’ she sigh’d, ‘not these 
Sweet children of the sun and breeze, 
Born for the benety of a day, 
Dying as all fair things ~ oy 

aeneeh rn 


ny parting rift ‘oth 
ape next & where it yer] lain, 
a took an amber-seented cl chain, 

'o which a cross of gold was 
And round the warrior’s neck ti 
The warn ear fa be he mene Se int 


And mark’ a. ey dim sky 
Had lost its oan brill 
wn be vane.’ 


To her whose gus! teardrops fell 
Like summer rain,—but he is 5 ! 
And Eascqs, and waeps alo 


——s = birds, light swept the breeze, 


And play the sunlight o’ er the 
“d.the river’s depths of blue 
Oaiet as they were wont to do. 


He: heart were sole memorial.” 
Thus ends the first canto. In the second we 
have the hero’s first field : 


“ And first to 
Quiet as rst oe fa paver = 


To crush its grass or load 
7 to look on the armed aie an, 
he watch-fire on the wooded pl 
And think how with the aed ny Sei, 
Wonld banner wave, and blade be drawn ; 
How clash of steel, and trumpet’s swell, 
Would wake the echoes of each dell. 
And thus it ever is with life, 
| eneeg = a the oy gam . 


’d ts rest, 
ll comes that sleep the last and best. 
wityas fair ht, that arm’d array 
ie alg 
Fico and breast ee bari ae 


Like clouds of I 
Of the baie sasewas og | ety ike steel al” 
The Led bay - courser’s neck, 
cel be If bad pe provoked to check, 
1 iaeationt for that battle pals 
’ He may reach but never ware poplin 
And with flashing eye 
He hears the trum stately tone, 
Like the echo of his hi 
And meant to 
And by his side the warrior grey, 
ba as 27 as the panes that play 
ver his head, yet spurs he 
mt icing as the nad frit knight of the crowd : 
se orious on they ride 


in'scfength and wer and pride 
the morning, bat let = . 
Close on that v array, 


The moon will see another s' 
Than jaa ad whieh 1 met the dawning lig -¢ 











The maiden stood 
‘And watch’d her kt fy pre-e 
She dash’d the 
Might not *s 


Look ow that field,—’tis the battle fie 
Look on what harvest victory will yield | 
¢ A 
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a inemeaniaieelemtial 
The bolt is undrawn, the bow is unbent, 

And the archer lies like his arrow spent. 
Deep is the banner of crimson dyed, 

But not with the red of its morning ‘pride ; 3 
Torn and tram: ~ with soil and stain, 


When will it the breeze again ;— ; 
And over the hast ptm are aones 
Pillow’d together, the dying an dead. 


There lay one with ap unclosed eye 
Set in bright, cold vacancy, 

While on its fix'd gaze the moonbeam shone, 
Light mocking the eye whose light was gone; 
And by his side another lay, 
The li ng sp ebbing fast awa 

But calm his cheek and calm his eye, 
As if leant on his mother's bosom to die. 
‘Loo weak to move, he feebly eyed 
A wolf and a vulture close to his side, 
Watching and waiting, himself the prey, 
While each one kept the other away. 

Little of this the young warrior deems 

When, with heart and-head all hopes and dreams, 
He hastes for the battle :—The trumpet’s call 
Waken’d Raymond the first of all ; 

His the first step that to stirru sprung, 
His the first banner upwards flung ; 
And brow and cheek with his spirit low'd, 
When first at De Valence’s side he rod 

The quiet glen is left behind, 
The dark wood lost in the blue’ sky; 

When other sounds come on the wind, ! 
And other pennons float on high. 

With snow-white plumes and glancing crest, 
And standard raised, and spear in rest, 

On a small river’s farther banks 
Wait their approach Sir oy *s ranks— 
One silent gare, as if each 
Could slaughter both with pe and hand. 
Then s the war-cry! then the dash 
Amid the waters! and the crash 
Of spears,—the falchiou’s iron ring,— 
The arrow hissing from the jetring. 
Tell they have met. Thus from the height 
The torrent rushes in its might. 
With the Jigbtning’s ie eet the thunder’s peal, 
es the lance rikes the steel. 
Many a steed to wo bps ms earth is paves, 
Many a banner trampled and to: 
Or ar its brand could strike a ‘blow, 
y a gallant = — low ;— 
Many a Scarf, many a crest, 
Float with the pony on the river’s breast ; 
Aud strange it is to see how around 
Buds and flowers strew the ground, 
For the banks were eover’d with wild rose t 
Oh! what should they do amid scenes like the ees ] 
“In the blue stream, | BS ee d o’er, 
A hawk was mirror’d, and 
Its wings could reach yon ~ 2, which tands 
A bow- +t off from the struggling bands, 
The stain of death was on the fi 
And the red waters roll'd dark with blood. — 
Raymond’s spear was the first that flew 
He the first who who dash’d the rg — through ; 
be ty be hostile s 
Aud we first that fell was borne ae by his hand. 
The fight is ended ,—the same sun 
Has seen the battle lost and won 
The field is cover’d with dying and dead, 
With the valiant who-stoed, and the coward who fled. 
Anda gallant salute the trumpets sound, 
As the warriors gather from vic tory around.” 

The lady for whom this war is waged, distin- 
guishes Raymond, and causes his young and in- 
experienced heart to wander from his first attach- 
ment. An episode of Ellenore is wrought into 
this page ; and at its close the following powerful 
passage occurs : 

Where is the heart that has not bow’d 

A slave, eternal a to thee: 

Look on the cold, gay, the yoond, 
And is there one among them free 
The pce bag d —oh ! Love b kd turn’d 
The marble till with fire it burn’d; 
The gay, the young,—alas that they 
Should ever bend beneath thy sway ! 
Look on the cheek the rose might own, 
The smile around like sunshine thrown ; 
The rose, the smile, alike are thine, 
To fade and darken at thy shrine. 
And what must love be in a heart 

All on’s fiery depths soasealing, 

Which has in its. minutest 

More than another’s whole ‘of feeling.” 

Raymond, so inspired, ventures his life for a 

oer of the fair dame ; but, having achieved the 
loit, he abandons her in di t. And with 
thee event, which concludes the second canto, 
our space obliges us rather abruptly to close : 
adding only, that for beautiful poetry and genius 
af the purest nature, we are inclined toe rank The 
Troubadour even above The Improvisatrice. 
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pEPys’ Memoirs, &c. 
Sixth Notice. 

In our last Gazette we copied from the memoirs 
a brief notice of a funeral, promising to contrast it 
with the details of a wedding; namely, the 
whole process of family and friendly management 
by which the courtship was brought about, and 
the guidance of the affair to its due conclusion. 
We now proceed to select the leading particu- 
lars from their. various dates; premising that 
Mr. Pepys negociated the match between a son 
of Sir G. Carteret’s, and a daughter of Lord 
Sandwiche’s ; and that his whole account of the 
transaction is extremely curious. 

«* 94th. To Dr. Clerke’s, and there I in the 
best manner I could, broke my errand about a 
match between Sir G. Carteret’s eldest son and 
my Lord’s Sandwich’s eldest daughter, which he 
(as I knew he would) took with great content : 
and he did undertake to find out Sir George this 
morning, and put the business in execution. 

“«« July 2. Sir G. Carteret did send me word 
that the business between my Lord and him is 
fully agreed on, and is mightily liked of by the 
King and the Duke of York. 

“9th. I took occasion to have much discourse 
with Mr, Ph. Carteret, and find him a very 
modest man ; and I think verily of mighty good 
nature, and pretty understanding. 

“14th, I by water to Sir. G. Carteret’s, and 
there find my Lady Sandwich baying things for 
my Lady Jem’s wedding: and my lady Jem is 
beyond expectation come to Dagenham’s, where 
Mr. Carteret is to go to visit her to-morrow ; and 
my proposal of waiting on him, he being to go 
alone to all persons strangers to him, was well 
accepted, and so I go with him. But Lord! to 
see how kind my Lady Carteret is to her! Sends 
her most rich jewells, and. ape bedding and 
things of all sorts most richly for her. 

«45th, Mr. Carteret and I to the ferry-place 
at Greenwich, and there staid an hour crossing 
the water to and again to get our coach and 
horses over ; and by and by set out, and so to- 
ward Dagenhams. But Lord! what silly dis- 
course we had as to love-matters, he being the 
most awkard man ever I met with in my life as 
to that business. Thither we come, and by that 
time it begun to be dark, and were kindly re- 
ceived by Lady Wright and my Lord Crewe. 
And to discourse they went, my Lord discours- 
ing with him, asking of him questions of travell, 
which he answered well enough in a few words ; 
but nothing to the lady from him at all. To 
supper, and after supper to talk again, he yet 
taking: no notice of the lady. My Lord would 
have had me have consented to leaving the 
young people together to-night, to begin their 
amours, his staying being but to be little. But 

advised against it, lest the lady might be too 
much surprised, So they led him up to his cham- 
ber, where I staid a little, to know how he liked 
the lady, which he told me he did mightily ; but 
Lord! in the dullest insipid manner that ever 
lover did, So I bid him good night, and down 
to prayers with my Lord Crewe’s family, and 
after prayers, my Lord and Lady Wright, and I, 
t> consult what to do; and it was agreed at last 
to have them go to church together, as the family 
used to do, though his lameness was a great ob- 
jection against it. 

“16th. Lord’s-day. I up, having lain with 
Mr. Moore in the chaplain’s chamber. And 
having trimmed myself, down to Mr. Carteret ; 
and we walked in the gallery an hour or two, it 
being a most noble and pretty house, that ever, 
for the bigness, saw. Here I taught him what 
t» do: to take the lady always by the hand to 
lead her, and telling him that 1 would find op- 
portunity to leave them together, he should make 


these and these compliments, and also take a 
time to do the like to Lord Crewe and Lady 
Wright... After I had instructed him, which he 
thanked me for, owning that he needed my 
teaching him, my Lord Crewe come down and 
family, the young lady among the rest ; and so 
by coaches to church four miles off: where a 
pretty good sermon, and a declaration of peni- 
tence of a man that had undergone the Churche’s 
censure for his wicked life. Thence back again 
by coach, Mr. Carteret having not had the con- 
fidence to take his lady once by the hand, coming 
or going, which I told him of when we come 
home, and he will hereafter do it. So to dinner. 
My Lord excellent discourse. Then to walk in 
the gallery, and to sit down. By and by my 
Lady Wright and I go out, (and then my Lord 
Crewe, he not by design,) and lastly, my Lady 
Crewe come out, and left the young people to- 
gether. And a little pretty daughter of my Lady 
Wright’s most innocently come out afterwards, 
and shut the door to, as if she had done it, poor 
child, by inspiration: which made us without 
have good sport to laugh at. They together an 
hour, and by and by church-time, whither he 
led her into the coach and into the church, 
where several handsome ladies. 

“17th. Up all of us, and to billiards; my 
Lady Wright, Mr. Carteret, myself, and every 
body. By and bythe yowng couple left together. 
Anon to dinner; and after dinner Mr. Carteret 
took my advice about giving to the servants 10/. 
among them, Before we went, I took my Lady 
Jem. apart, and would know how she liked this 
gentleman, and whether she was under any diffi- 
culty concerning him, She blushed, and hid her 
face awhile ; but at last I forced her to tell me. 
She answered that she could readily obey what 
her father and mother had done ; which was all 
she could say, or I expect. So anon took leaye, 
and for London. In our way Mr. Carteret did 
give me mighty thanks for my care and pains for 
him, and is mightily pleased.” 

“20th. Walked to Redriffe, where I hear 
the sickness is, and indeed is scattered almost 
every where. There dying 1089 of the plague 
this week. My Lady Carteret did this day give 
me a bottle of plague-water home with me. 
received yesterday a letter from my Lord Sand- 
wich, giving me thanks for my care about their 
marriage business, and desiring it to be dis- 
patched, that no disappointment may happen 
thereing. 

‘« 24th. I find Mr. Carteret yet as backward 
almost in his caresses, as he was the first day. 

“ 31st. Up; and very betimes by six o’clock 
at Deptford, and there find Sir G. Carteret, and 
my lady, ready to go: I being in my new co- 
loured silk suit, and coat trimmed with gold but- 
tons and gold broad lace round my hands, very 
rich and fine. By water to the Ferry, where, 
when we come, no coach there; and tide of ebb 
so far spent, as the horse-boat could not get off 
on the other side the river to bring away the 
coach. So we were fain to stay there in the un- 
lucky Isle of Doggs, in a chill place, the morn- 
ing cool, and wind fresh, above two if not three 
hours to our great discontent. Yet being upon a 
pleasant errand, and seeing that it could not be 
helped, we did bear it very patiently ; and it was 
worth my observing, to see how upon these two 
scores, Sir G. Carteret, the most passionate man 
in the world, and that was in greatest haste to be 
gone, did bear with it, and very pleasant all the 
while, at least not troubled much so as to fret 
and storm at it. Anon the coach comes: in the 
mean time there coming a news thither with his 
horsé to go over, that told us he did come from 
Islington this morning;. and that Proctor the 





vintner of the Miter in Wood-street, and his son, 


are dead this morning there, of the plague ; he 
|having laid out abundance of money there, and 
| was the greatest vintner for some time in London 
|for great entertainments. We, fearing the ca- 
jnonicall hour would be past before we got thi- 
ther, did with a great deal of unwillingness send 
away the licence and wedding-ring. So that 
when we come, though we drove hard with six 
horses, yet we found them gone from home ; and 
going towards the church, met them coming from 
church, which troubled us. But, however, that 
trouble was soon over; hearing it was well done: 
they being both in their old clothes; my Lord 
Crewe giving her, there being three coach fulls 
of them. The young lady mighty sad, which 
troubled me; but yet I think it was only her gra- 
vity ina little greater degree than usual. All 
saluted her, but 1 did not till my Lady Sandwich 
did ask me whether I had saluted her or no. So 
to dinner, and very merry we were; but in such 
a sober way as never almost any thing was in so 
great families: but it was much better. After 
dinner company divided, some to cards, others 
to talk. My Lady Sandwich and I up to settle 
accounts, and pay hersome money, And mighty 
kind she is to me, and would fain have had me 
gone down for company with her to Hinching- 
broke; but for my life I cannot. At night to 
supper, and so to talk; and which, methought, 
was the most extraordinary thing, all of us to 
prayers as usual, and the young bride and bride- 
groom too: and so after prayers, soberly to bed; 
only I got into the bridegroom’s chamber while 
he undressed himself, and there was very merry, 
till he was called to the bride’s chamber, and 
into bed they went. I kissed the bride in bed, 
and so the curtains drawne with the greatest gra- 
vity that could be, and so good night. But the 
the modesty and gravity of this business was so 
decent, that it was to me indeed ten times more 
delightful than if it,had been twenty times more 
merry and jovial. Thus I ended this month with 
the greatest joy that ever I did any in my life, 
because I have spent the greatest part of it with 
abundance of joy, and honour, and pleasant 
journeys, and brave entertainments, and without 
cost of money ; and at last live to see the busi- 


1} ness ended with great content an all sides*.” 


To diversify our review, we now throw toge- 
ther nearly all the notices of the fine arts which 
occur in these volumes : 

“* 1662, October 20th. After I had done with 
the Duke, with Commissioner Pett to Mr. Lil- 
ly’s, the great painter, who come forth to us ; 
but believing that I come to bespeak a picture, 
he prevented it by telling us, that he should not 
be at leisure these three weeks; which methinks 
is arare thing. And then to see in what pomp 
his table was laid for himself to go to dinner ; 
and here, among other pietures, saw the so much 
desired by me picture of my Lady Castlemaine, 
which is a most blessed picture; and one that I 
must have a copy of. 

“©1665, To Hampton Court, where I fol- 
lowed the King to chapel, and there heard 4 
good sermon ; and after sermon with my Lord 
Arlington, Sir Thomas Ingram and others, spoke 
to the Duke about Tangier, but not to much pur- 
pose. I was not invited any whither to dinner, 
though a stranger, which did also trouble me ; 
but yet 1 must remember it is a Court, and in- 
deed where most are strangers: but, however, 
Cutler carried me to Mr. Marriott’s the house- 

* 
sci amthen toee nats samtge. chats aes le ap 
the subject of matrimony.—‘“* Christmas-day. To church 
in the morning, and there saw a wedding in the church, 
which I have not seen many a day ; and the young peo- 
ple so merry one with another, and strange to see what 
Jelight we married people have to see these poor fools 
decoyed into our condition, every man and woman gazing 
and smiling at them.” 
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keeper, and there we had a very good dinner and 
good company, among others, Lilly, the painter. 

“1665-6, March 3rd. To Hales’s, and there 
saw my wife sit; and I do like her picture 
mightily, and very like it will be, and a brave 
piece of work. But he do complain that her 
nose hath cost him as much work as another’s 
face, and he hath done it finely indeed. 

«45th. To Hales, where f met my wife and 
people; and do find the picture, above all things, 
a most pretty picture, and mighty like my wife ; 
and I asked him his price: he says 14/. and the 
truth is, I think he do deserve it. 

“47th. To Hales’s, and paid him 14. for 
the picture, and 1l. 5s. for the frame. This day 
I began to sit, and he will make me, I think, a 
very fine picture. He promises it shall be as 

as my wife’s, and [ sit to have it full of 
shadows, and do almost break my neck looking 
over my shoulder to make the posture for him to 
work by. Home, having a great cold: so to bed, 
drinking butter-ale. 

“Thence with my Lord Brouncker to Gresham 
College, the first time after the sickness that | 
was there, and the second time any met. And 
here a good lecture of Mr. Hooke’s about the 
trade of felt-making, very pretty. And anon 
alone with me about the art of drawing pictures 
by Prince Rupert’s rule and machine, and ano- 
ther of Dr. Wren’s; but he says nothing do like 
squares, or, which is the best in the world, like a 
darke roome. 

“* 1666, June 27th. To Sir W. Coventry’s 
chamber, (where I saw his father my Lord Co- 
ventry’s picture hung up, done by Stone, who 
then brought it home. It is a good picture, 
drawn in his judge’s robes, and the great seal 
by him. And while it was hanging up, ‘ This,’ 
says Sir W. Coventry, merrily, ‘ is the use we 
make of our fathers.’ 

«« Thence with Sir W. Pen home, calling at 
Lilly’s, to have a time appointed when to be 
drawn among the other Commanders of Flags 
the last year’s fight. And so full of work Lilly 
is, that he was fain to take his table-book out to 
see how his time is appointed, and appointed six 
days hence for him to come between seven and 
eight in the morning. 

** To the Lord Chancellor’s house, the first 
time Ihave been therein ; and it is very noble, 
and brave pictures of the ancient and present 
nobility. 

“* 1668. By coach to Common-garden Coffee- 
house, where by appointment I was to meet 
Harris ; which id, and also Mr. Cooper the 
great painter, and Mr. Hales. And thence pre- 
sently to Mr. Cooper’s house to see some of his 
work ; which is all in little, but so excellent as, 
though I must confess I do think the colouring 
of the flesh to be a little forced, yet the painting 
is so extraordinary as I do never expect to see 
the like again. Here I did see Mrs. Stewart’s 
picture as when a young maid, and now just 
done before her having the small-pox: and it 
would make a man weep to see what she was 


_ then, and what she is like to be by people’s dis- 


course now. Here I saw my Lord Generall’s 
picture, and my Lord Arlington and Ashly’s, and 
several others ; but among the rest one Swinfen 
that was Secretary to my Lord Manchester, Lord 
Chamberlain (with Cooling), done so admirably 
as I never saw any thing: but the misery was, 
this fellow died in debt and never paid Cooper 
for his picture ; but it being seized on by his cre- 
ditors among his other goods after his death, 
Cooper himself says that he did buy it and give 
251. out of his purse for it, for what he was to 
have had but 30/, 

- - -'* To Cooper’s, where I spent all the 
afternoon with my wife and girl, secing him 








make an end of her picture ; which he did to 
my great content, though not so great as I con- 
fess I expected, being not satisfied in the great- 
ness of the resemblance, nor in the blue gar- 


of every man that had a mind to giveit; and 
what he would do to them that would not give 
him. He answered, he would not force them: 
but that they should come to the Council of State, 


ment ; but it is most certainly a most rare piece|to give a reason why they would not. Another 
of work as to the painting. He hath 30/. for his|rule is a proverb that he hath been taught, which 
work, and the chrystal and case and gold case|is that a man that cannot sit still in his chamber, 
comes to 8/. 3s. 4d.; and which I sent him this|(the reason of which I did not understand,) and 


night, that I might be out of his debt. 
‘* With much difficulty by candle-light walked 


he that cannot say no, (that is, that is of so good 
a nature that he cannot deny any thing, or cross 


over the Matted Gallery, as it is now with the] another in doing any thing) is not fit for business, 


mats and boards all taken up, so that we walked 
over the rafters. But strange to see how hard 
matter the plaister of Paris is that is.there taken 


The last of which is a very great fault of mine, 
which I must amend in. 
* 1664, Aug. 11. This day, for a wager be- 


up, as hard as stone! And pity to see Holben’s|fore the King, my Lords of Castlehaven, and 


work in the ceiling blotted on and only whited 
over! My wife this day with Hales, to sit for 
her hand to be mended in her picture. 

“* 1668-9, Feb. 1. Meeting Mr. Povey, he 
and I away to Dancre’s to speak something touch- 


Arran, (a son of my Lord of Ormond’s,) they two 
alone did run down and kill a stoute buck in St. 
James’s Parke. ‘ 
«*« A gentleman told us he saw the. other day, 
(and did bring the draught of it to Sir Francis 


ing the pictures I am getting him to make for|Prigeon,) a monster born of an hostler’s wife at 
me. And thence he carried me to Mr. Streeter’s| Salsbury, two women children perfectly made, 
the famous history-painter over the way, whom/joyned at the lower part of their bellies, and 
T have often heard of, but did never see him be-|every part perfect as two bodies, and only one 


fore ; and there I found him and Dr. Wren and 


payre of legs coming forth on one side from the 


several virtuoses looking upon the paintings|middle where they were joined. It was alive 24 
which he is making for the new Theatre at Ox-|hours, and cried and did as all hopefull children 
ford: and indeed they look as if they would be|do ; but, being shewed too much to people was 


very fine, and the rest think better than those of 
Rubens in the Banquetting-house at White Hall, 
but I do not so fully think so. But they will cer- 
tainly be very noble ; and I am mightily pleased 
to have the fortune to see this man and his work, 
which is very famous. And he a very civil little 
man, and lame, but lives very handsomely. So 
thence to my Lord Bellasses, and met him with- 
in: my business only to see a chimney-piece of 
Dancre’s doing in distemper, with egg to keep off 
the glaring of the light, which I must have done 
formy room: and indeed it is pretty, but I must 
confess I do think it is not altogether so beautiful 
as the oyle pictures; but I will have some of one 
and some of another.” ° 

Of anecdotes and marvellous things, the fol- 
lowing selection may suffice : 

“ By waggon (from Scheveling) to Lausdune, 
where the 365 children were born. We saw the 
hill where they say the house stood wherein the 
children were born. The basins wherein the 
male and female children were baptized do stand 
over a large table that hangs upon a wall,.with 


killed. 

*« Among other discourse, we talked much of 
Nostradamus his prophecy of these times, and 
the burning of the City of London, some of 
whose verses are put into Booker’s Almanack 
this year: and Sir G. Carteret did tell a story, 
how at his death he did make the town swear 
that he should never be dug up, or his tomb 
opened, after he was buried; but they did after 
sixty years do it, and upon his breast they found 
a plate of brasse, saying what a wicked and un- 
faithful people the people of that place were, 
who after so many vows should disturb and 
open him such a day and year and hour; which, 
if true, is very strange. 

** Mr. Brisband tells me in discourse that 
Tom Killigrew hath a fee out of the Wardrobe 
for cap and bells, under the title of the King’s 
Foole or Jester; and may revile or jeere any 
body, the greatest person, without offence, by 
the privilege of his place.” 

Fashion.—“ March 13th. Thence home ; and 
there find one laying of my napkins against to- 


the whole story of the thing in Dutch and Latin, | morrow in figures of all sorts ; which is mighty 


beginning, ‘ Margarita Herman Comitissa,’ &c. 
The thing was done about 200 years ago. 

“This day Commissioner Pett told me how 
—— a thing it is to be a hangman in Po- 
land, although it be a place of credit. And that, 


pretty; and it seems it is his trade, and he gets 
much money by it. 

“ 14th. Up very betimes, and with Jane to 
Levett's, there to conclude upon our dinner ; and 
thence to the pewterer’s to buy a pewter sesterne, 


in his time, there was some repairs to be made of|.which I have ever hitherto been without. Anon 


the gallows there, which was very fine of stone; 
but nobody could be got tomend it till the Burgo- 
thaster, or Mayor of the towne, with all the com- 
panies of those trades which were necessary to 
be used about thosé repairs, did go in their ha- 
bits with flags, in solemn procession to the place, 
and there the Burgo-master did give the first 
blow with the hammer upon the wooden works 
and the rest of the Masters of the Company ; 


comes my company, viz. my Lord Hinchingbroke 
and his lady, Sir Philip Carteret and his lady, 
Godolphin and my cosen Koger, and Creed : 
and mighty merry; and by and by to dinner, 
which was very good and plentifull: (and I 
should have said, and Mr. George Montagu, who 
came at a very little warning, which was exceed- 
ing kind of him.) And there, among other 
things, my Lord had Sir Samuel Morland’s late 


upon the works belonging to their trades; that|invention for casting up of sums of //. s. d.; 


so workmen might not be ashamed to be em- 
ployed upon doing of the gallows works. 
“ Dined with Mr. Falconer; thence we 


which is very pretty, but not very useful. Most 
of our discourse was of my Lord Sandwich and 
his family, as being all of us of the family. And 


walked talking all the way to Greenwich, and I| with extraordinary pleasure all the afternoon, 


do find excellent discourse from him. Among 
other things, his rule of suspecting every man 


thus together eating and looking over my closet : 
and my Lady Hinchingbroke I find a very sweet- 


that proposes any thing to him to be a knave ; or, |natured and well-disposed lady, a lover of books 
at least, to have some ends of*his own in it./and pictures, and of good understanding. About 
Being led thereto by the story of Sir John Milli-| five o'clock they went ; and then my wife and [ 
cent, that would have had a patent from King}abroad by coach into Moore-tields, only for a 
James for every man to have had leave to have |little ayre,” 





given him a shilling ; and that be might take it 
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FRASER’S JOURNEY TO KHORASAN. 

We, last Saturday, entered upon this quarto, 
which, though rather prolix in some of its details, 
contains a great deal of valuable information ; 
and as we need only dip into the author where 
he possesses most novelty, we flatter ourselves 
with the hope of affording interest without trans- 
gressing beyond patience, especially in this wea- 
ther, when it is as hot in London as in Mazun- 
deran.* 

Mr. Frazer assumed the Persian dress in order 
to pratify his thirst for knowledge, by passing 
himself as a merchant or physician, thus getting 
uninterruptedly through a difficult country; but 
it does not appear that his plan was well con- 
trived or well managed. He was detected to be 
a European wherever he stopped ; and althouyh 
he went so far as to pretend to proselytism (a 
formidable step,) the natives, and especially the 
priests, saw through his disguise and used him 
accordingly. He gained nothing indeed but in- 
creased suspicions ; and the Persians were too 
crafty to be imposed upon in the name of the 
prophet,—their own fashion of disguise. 

The early part of the route from Tehran is dis- 
tinguished by a number of mounds, and mud walls, 
and fortifications ; but our author has not found 
them sufficiently important to warrant any anti- 
quarian research.t The land is almost covered 
with salt; and the population are simply robbers 
and murderers. The traveller’s reception, and 
other points will be seen from the following 
quotations : 

‘* We obtained lodgings for the night in a mi- 
serable hut in the poor village of Kishlac, be- 
longing to the district of Khaur, after a march of 
six fursungs, or about twenty-two miles. I.now 
passed for Hadjee Mahummud, of Buduckshan, 

Just returning from Mecca; but though the tale 
at first received implicit credit, I did not find 
this venerated character any protection against 
the rapacity and imposition of the villagers, who 
only thought of obtaining what they could from 
the holy man. I believe, however that the sus- 
picions of my hosts were awakened, by seeing 
me taking an observation of the stars with my 
sextant: for they remarked that the Hadjee was 
engaged in ‘ strange prayers.” 

** On the 22d we marched to the caravanserai 
of Deh Nimmuck, a distance nearly as great as 
that of the daybefore. This day, while making 
enquiries of an old man regarding a mud fort near 
Kishlac, a younger man came up, and eyeing 
rayself and my servant for a while with a dark, 
suspicious air, he desired the others to have no- 
thing to do with us, for that we were spies, come 
to examine and give a bad name to the village ; 
that several enquiries of a like nature had been 
made before, and had always been followed by 
some disaster ; therefore, he concluded that we 
were ill-disposed people, and should not be 
trusted, He treated the story of my being a 
Hadjee with contempt, asserted that I was a 
Russian spy, and became very abusive. There 
was no contending with prejudice so inveterate ; 

* Mazunderan is still a considerable town in the coun- 
try occupied by the Koords east of Tehran (supposed to be 
the ancient Parthia and Hircania:) it is between Tehran 
and Mushed the present capital of Thorasan. 

** + As we cast (says he,) an eye over the wide extent 
of Khaur, from the height above the pass, it exhibited 
but a brown and barren expanse, over which were scat- 
tered the rnins of villages, and many of the remarkable 
mounds resembiing those described above, several of 
which were very large. I reconnoitred one with a good 
glass, and observed it to be inhabited, the top being 
studded with buildings. It was at least sixty feet in 
height, and a number of miserable huts at its base had 
been formed into a village. These elevated castles, as 
well as the various rnins we saw in the pass, were, by the 
superstition of the peasantry, variously attributed to 
gowils, gins, and ghebres; but no one had any particular 
story attached toit Upon the whole, | do not remember 
any one march in Persia that exhibited so many traces 





therefor :, tor fear oi a general rising of the vili 
I left it, being nearly torn to pieces by anumbe 
of large and fierce dogs, which they let loos¢ 
upon us. This may serve as a trifling specimen 
ot the obstacles thrown in the way of research in 
these countries, aud the troublesome prejudices 
with which travellers have to contend, the mo- 
ment they quit the beaten track, The objects of 
my enquiry were, first, to know the history of 
the place, and then to ascertain whether any 
coins or antiquities were ever found in the ruins. 
With regard to the first, the old man said that it 
had been a populous village, ruined in the Affghaun 
invasion, which was all he knew. In answer to 
the latter, he told me that coins, and such things, 
were occasionally found, but that all were imme- 
diately disposed of, and none were now on hand, 

Next day ‘‘we marched about 25 miles, to 
Lasgird, chiefly to the eastward, along a barren 
gravelly plain ; but the direction for the last few 
miles changes more to the northward, and the 
road passes over a bed of deep soil washed from 
the earthy hills above, and ploughed by the 
winter torrents into narrow ravines, some of 
which were fully an hundred feet deep. A ruined 
tower, built on the brow of one of these preci- 
pices, was pointed out by the name of Goombuz 
e Doozd as the resort of a noted band of plun- 
derers, who had long infested the road. Another, 
close to a deep and very narrow chasm, is still 
more celebrated, as the Shatir’s tomb, having 
as tradition tells been built ou the following oc- 
casion. 

On one of the journeys made by Shah Abbas 
the great, into Khorasan, he was delayed at this 
ravine by the want of a bridge ; and while wait- 
ing upon its brink until some means of crossing it 
could be provided ; the king, struck with the 
narrowness of the chasm, desired an active fellow 
among his shatirs to leap across it. The man 
obeyed, and succeeded, to the admiration of the 
monarch, who desired him to leap back again : 
this also he succcssfully performed ; upon which 
the king observed, ‘ That fellow must be rich—I 
am sure he must have gold about him, he leaps so 


re 





r}when the evil has been 





umes ready to periorm the neediul ries, In Cases 
committed, and whe 
reside in the neighbouring village. - - - 

“It is curious thus to trace the remains ct 
ancient superstitions amalgamating with the later 
religion of a country, and pointing to times long 
gone by, when a more picturesque mythology 
prevailed. The original ‘genii loci’ have given 
place to Allee, Moorteza Allee, and the race of 
imaums, who are, at least, as prolific of mi- 
racles as their predecessors.” - - - 

“ The governor, Zulfecar Khan, is pronounced 
by the general voice to be a cruel and unprin- 
cipled tyrant ; unfortunately for the people, he 
has the ear of. the sovereign, and they have no re- 
source against his rapacity. He pays to tle 
crown seven thousand tomauns a year ; but it is 
asserted that he collects from the district nezr 
an hundred thousand. His oppression was :o 
grievous, that the inhabitants, wearied out, wert 
in a body to the king to complain, but his ma- 
jesty only referred them back to their tyrait, 
who, exasperated at their boldness, wreaked 
upon them a cruel vengeance. It is said, thit 
he maimed and put to death upwards of a thou- 
sand of both sexes, cutting off the hands, putting 
out the eyes, and otherwise mutilating the men ; 
and cutting off the noses, ears, and breasts of the 
women. The people desponding and broken 
hearted after this, paid, in as far as they were 
able, the rapacious demands of their oppressor, 
and the natural consequence, ruin and desolation, 
has ensued.” 

Yet this is a land of abundance. 

‘* The necessaries of life are cheap at Shah- 
rood: some idea may be formed of the expense 
of living from the following facts. The cost of 
meat, rice, butter, milk in plenty, bread and 
eggs, with fire-wood enough to dress the whole, 
for four persons, was under one real, or eighteer - 
pence, sterling a-day. The keep of four horses 
for seven days was but nine reals (about fourteen 
shillings), and this at an unfavourable time of the 
year, aad part of the outlay being in the hands 
of a servant who was far from frugal, and nct 
over honest. Bread at this time sold at the 





well’ (alluding to a saying in the country, that 
a full purse acquired in service, renders its pos-| 
sessor more active and willing than he who has | 
saved nothing). ‘ Let us,’ added he, ‘see what 
he has got.’ ‘The man. was stript upon the spot, | 
and a considerable sum in gold and jewels, pre- | 
sents he had received from the king, were found 
in his girdle, and carried to his majesty, who) 
told him, ‘ Now try the leap again:’ the poor} 
fellow attempted it, but failing tumbled down | 
the chasm and was killed. ‘The king ordered a 
bridge to be built over the place with the shatir’s 
money, and the tower just mentioned to be 
erected to his memory, the ruins of which are 
still tobe seen. The breadth of the chasm is in- 
deed so small, that I have little doubt that a very 
active man might bound azross it in some places ; 
and the depth can be little, if any thing, short of 
a hundred feet. 

«‘ There are several fine streams in the hills 
behind this district, which, in like manner, irri- 
gate their respective establishments of villages 
and cultivation: but to the waters of one foun- 
tain, not far distant, tradition has attributed this 
remarkable property ; that if they be polluted by 
the touch of any unclean thing, they become 
troubled, and a storm arises, which, if not spee- 
dily assuaged, would desolate the whole country. 
But as there are few evils which have not their 
corresponding remedies, it has been discovered 
that the sacrifice of a sheep, with certain appro- 
priate rites upon the spot, has the effect of paci- 
fying the offended power; and gradually the 
storm abates, and the wind ceases, There are 





of antiquity as that of this day,” 





persons, we understood, skilled in and at all 








rate of 56 Ibs. English for a real, barley at seven 
mauns, or about 50 lbs. for the same sum. Dried 
fruits were also cheap, and other things bore 
proportion. Firewood was dear, seventeen mauns, 
or about 120 Ibs. for a real: but that is au expen- 
sive article all over Persia.” 

Continuing his account of the Koords, of whom 
our last paper quoted so many particulars, Mr. 
F. says, 

“ The village of Keboot Goombuz is chiefly 
inhabited by a singular sect of Mahometans (if 
such they may be called), termed Allee Ullahees. 
These fanatics recognize the Almighty himself, 
in Allee, the son-in-law of the Prophet ; and 
the origin of this wild belief is referred to a 
legend as wild and fantastic asitself. Allee, it 
is said, being one day enraged, for some cause or 
other, against a certain individual, struck his 
head off with his scimetar; but repenting of his 
rashness, he replaced the head upon its shoulders, 
and restored the man to life. No sooner was 
this miracle performed, than the man, dropping 
upon his knees, began to worship Allee, assuring 
him, that he was ‘ God himself.’ Allee shocked 
at his impiety, disclaimed all title to this; but 
the other insisted, and the dispute continued, 
until Allee, exasperated, again decapitated him ; 
but his compassion once more predominating, he 
again restored his victim to life, by replacing his 
head ; as soon, however, as the operation was 
performed, and its owner could speak, he re- 
commenced his assertion, swearing that Allee 


was no other than the Almighty himself, Allee’s 
wrath was by this time exhausted, or perhaps hig 
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vanity was flattered with the compliment, for he 
only called the man a fool, and dismissed him. 
From this twice decapitated head are descended 
the sect of Allee Ullahees, who still adore Allee 
as the divinity himself; they are very fanatical 
in their own faith, though they are considered in 
the light of unbelievers by the faithful. They 
are said to have many strange rites and cus- 
toms. A person who passed through one of 
their villages in Arabia, at the time of a festival, 
relates, that having made a great fire, they took 
their children and threw them into it, and that 
such as came out unhurt, were considered as 
true to their faith; while such as were not so 
fortunate, were suffered to perish, as unworthy 
o: the divine aid. He also asserted that they 
themselves went into the fire, which did not even 
singe their garments.” 

Endeavouring to obtain information respecting 
Nishapore,. from the learned Persians in the 
.vicinity, Mr. F. relates— 

**T soon found that the information which 
these persons possessed was by no means of the 
description I had anticipated; but they were 
well acquainted, as the Khan declared, with all 
the mountains, roads, districts, and villages 
around, and with many extraordinary places 
among them. The hills, he assured me, .were 
much frequented by professors of chymea and 
magic, and particularly by Indian mendicants 
and enchanters, who prepare from the plants 
which grow among them in the spring season, 
the medicines necessary to the success of their 
magical incantations ; and many are the fanciful 
tales related of the exploits which they perform. 
One of the guides declared with solemn ear- 
nestness, that only a year or two before, one of 
these mysterious ages had taken a guide 
from his own village to a certain cave in the 
mountains, in which there is a well rs ect to 
be bottomless; and when they arrived at the 
place, the Indian anointed the guide’s eyes with 
a@ soormah, which made him blind, so that he 
fell down at the mouth of the pit, afraid to stir. 
-n this condition he remained two days, until 
the jogee, who, mean-while, had disappeared, 
returned, and restored his sight by a second ap- 
plication, took him along with from the cavern, 
thus effectually keeping the man in ignorance of 
the abject of his visit. 

“« Both the Khan and the guides were eager 
in their endeavours to impress me with the belief, 
that the mountains in the vicinity are rich in 
mines, not only of iron and lead, but of silver, 
gold, and even diamonds. They averred, that 
mysterious beings had been met with by many 
persons among them, who had given the most 
convincing proofs of the existence of such pre- 
cious substances, by presenting them with por- 
tions of them. One, he said, having a desire to 
explore a cavern in these mountains, carried 
along with him three mauns and a half of oil, to 
light him on his subterraneous course, but the 
whole was expended without his reaching the 
end. Just as his lamp was expiring he disco- 
vered an old woman washing clothes, who en- 
quired what he wanted, at the same time desiring 
him to return ; he told her what had happened 
to him, and begged her to furnish him with some 
oil to enable him to find his way back ; upon 
which she filled his lamp with soap suds from 
her tub, which burned like oil until he reached 
the cavern’s mouth, and there he discovered that 
they had also transmuted his lamp into gold. A 

t deal more of a similar nature was related 

yy these men, seconded by the old gentleman, 

who awe chimed in with something quite as 

wild; nor could J, after all, succeed in eliciting 

from either of them a single piece of valuable or 
really authentic information.’ 


English cutlery is in high repute in Khorasan. 

« They entertain very magnificent and myste- 
rious ideas of the power imparted by Europeans 
to many of their mechanical inventions, as well 
as of their profound knowledge in preparing sa- 
lutary or pernicious drugs; effects nothing less 
than magical are attributed to many of their in- 
ventions. Among other things it was believed 
that certain telescopes were constructed in Eu- 
rope capable of viewing all that should pass 
within the walls of a fortified place, even from a 
great distance ; others, by which, if the pro- 
prietor desired it, he could, by looking at the 
outside of an harem, see all the women within 
its walls ; others again were supposed to be pos- 
sessed of remarkable powers for observing the 
heavenly bodies. Our fire-arms, too, were often 
believed to have peculiar properties, that con- 
ferred formidable powers upon their possessors. 
The same idea prevailed regarding our cutlery. 
Meerza Abdool Jawat one day showing me at 
least fifty very good English knives, which he 
had collected in a drawer, complained that there 
was not one of them worth a farthing. I looked 
at them, saw that they were of excellent makers, 
but had all been ill used ; and on enquiring the 
reason, ‘ Ah!’ said he, ‘they are all bad, all 
cheats, not one of them can cut iron, as they 
should do.’—Cut iron!’ cried I, ‘ who ever saw 
a knife that could cut iron?—‘ What!’ de- 
manded he, ‘ and have you not among you knives 
that can cut iron ?’/—‘ No, certainly,’ said 1; 
‘who could have told you so foolish a thing? 
—‘ Look, then,’ said he, again, ‘ what lies are 
told: hear the story that was retailed to us of 
you Feringhees, It was said that a certain man 
once came into the court before your king's dewan 
khaneh, and, after saluting his majesty, he offered 
for sale a little penknife, which he said was of 
wonderful powers. The king asked the price of 
it, and was told by the owner that it was twenty 
thousand tomauns. ‘‘ How,” said the king, ‘‘ do 
you dare to impose on your sovereign in that 
way? Let him be punished on the spot.” 
Upon that the man went up to a large cannon 
that was lying in the court-yard, and, making a 
cut at it with his knife, almost divided it in two, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ See there, O king !mark if I told 
untruths regarding the value of my knife: but 
now it never shall be yours.” With that he 
broke the blade, and threw the pieces away, nor 
would he ever make another; but,’ added the 
meerza, ‘although knives of such uncommon 
powers are not to be had, I always believed that 
the good English penknives were calculated to 
cut steel or iron; and you quite astonish me 
when you inform me that this is not the case.’ ” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LITERARY QUARREL, 
Paris, 11th July. 
Tue appearance of General Gourgaud’s volume, 
entitled, ‘‘ Napoleon and the Grand Army in 
Rassia ; or, a Critical Examination of the Work 
of Count Philip de Segur,” has excited a strong 
sensation, which it was easily foreseen must end 
in a duel between the two military authors. 
Segur’s work is too well known to your readers, 
to offer acomment on it. Here, it was a matter 
of wonder how he obtained all the information 
contained ,in it, for he seems to have been at 
Napoleon’s felbow, constantly to have witnessed 
every thing that passed in the Council and out 
of it: but the book was a delightful one to read ; 
and being pleased, we were not over scrupulous 
in questioning either the sources or the authen- 
ticity of the statements it contained. Not so 
General Gourgaud :---the general had lived three 
years with the ‘ great man,” at St. Helena; he 





had been his orderly officer during the campaign 





in Russia; he had already written on that sore 
subject, Waterloo; and though his work was 
proved to be a tissue of falsehoods and absurdi- 
ties from one end to the other, by M. Gamot, the 
brother-in-law of Marshal Ney, yet that did not 
disconcert him in the least, and he wrote some ro- 
domontadeson St. Helena. Therefore, a publica- 
tion that reduced the great Colossus to something 
like the natural size, was sure to disturb his bile. 
His work is well written, and, when the reputa- 
tion of his idol is not interested, it may be con- 
sulted as curious, and oftentimes impartial. He 
exposes the numerous errors into which Segur 
had fallen, and very satirically accounts for them, 
from the fact, that there was nothing military 
about General Segur, save his title and his epau- 
lettes. Segur was Marechal-des-Logis du Palais, 
Quarter-Master of the Palais, and all his func- 
tions he says, consisted in acting as courier to the 
Emperor, starting a few hours before his Imperial 
Master, and preparing lodgings for him. This 
being the case Gourgaud naturally enough begins 
by turning into ridicule Segur’s dedication to the 
veterans of the grand army, whom he stiles his 
companions, whose noble foreheads are furrowed 
with all the thunders of Europe. Gourgaud asks 
which of them were his companions? in what 
field they fought or bled together? He tells 
him boldly that he wears a maiden sword, and 
has nothing military about him, save his em- 
broidered coat. He asks where he got his in- 
formation? as he was never in the Emperor’s 
Cabinet, save to prepare it for his reception ; that 
he could see nothing, know nothing, save the 
gossip of the anti-chamber; and he only knew 
of a Council being attended by such and such 
officers, except from seeing them going backwards 
and forwards through the anti-chamber. But 
we will let the General speak for himself: ‘‘ He 
relates by turns, and at the same time, politics 
and military feats. Who revealed to him the 
political part ? a stranger to affairs, having never 
approached either the Cabinet, the Councils, or 
Statesmen, with whom his services of Quarter- 
Master furnished him no means of contact? 
Where did he obtain his documents? in the 
pamphlets or the conversation of the detractors 
of Napoleon. 

“ As to military deeds, ‘they are confined, in 
his work, to a series of recitals incorrectly stated, 
unfounded statements, and little anecdotes, for 
the most part imaginary, or frequently a literal 
transcript of writings dictated by malevolence. 

‘*No doubt it would be unjust to demand of 
M. de Segur, under a military point of view, 
what he has not put in his book. He had, it is 
true, the rank and title of General ; but when 
did he obtain his experience? He obtained all 
his military rank in the performance of civil 
functions, to which the custom of the Court at- 
tached embroidered uniforms and epaulettes ; he 
exercised no others during the campaign in 
Russia, &c.”’ 

Certainly these circumstances, which happen 
to be strictly correct, do not give us a very high 
idea of the accuracy to be expected in a work 
wherein all is detailed from hearsay, but if M. 
de Segur be thus disqualified for writing the his- 
tory of the Russian campaign, certainly Gour- 
gaud himself is not much better fitted for it. 
He was Buonaparte’s officier d’ordonnance—true, 
he entered the cabinet of the great man—true, 
but what were- his functions, we care not by 
what name they were designated, they were that 
of military messenger, a route to be placed 
somewhere between an aide-de-camp and a com- 
mon seryant, he was letter-carrier to the Emperor, 
and in this capacity certainly entered the cabinet 
and frequently received his orders from his mas- 





ter’s own lips, therefore he could know about as 
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much of the political part as Segur; as to the 
military part it was different. Gourgaud was 
remarkable for a quick perception, and for consi- 
derable military knowledge and experience, 
and wherever the action appeared hottest Napo- 
leon sent Gourgaud to bring him an account of 
what was going on. He was the first, it is assert- 
ed, who entered the Kremlin at Moscow and dis- 
covered 500,000 lbs. of gunpowder, which Rostop- 
chin had forgotten to destroy, and which was 
much wanted, as 91,000 cannon shot had been 
fired by the French at the battle of the Moskwa. 
Gourgaud’s work has therefore, in a military 
point of view, a higher claim to accuracy than 
Segur’s, as Gourgaud was really an eye-witness, 
and was twice wounded in the Russian cam- 
paign ; his volume contains some important disco- 
veries, one of which regards us, Moscow was 
set on fire at the instigation of the English Go- 
vernment, and English gold assured the polar fi- 
delity of Rostopchin!!! We knew English gold 
had done much, but we were yet to learn that it 
had burnt Moscow. 

The perpetual tone of irony in Gourgaud’s 
work, which always designates Segur as quarter- 
master Segur, and the positive lie given to many 
parts of the work, induced Segur to call him out ; 
the gendarmes being informed by some kind 
friends, prevented the meeting, but the next day 


wards itself to serve the purpose of supporting 
combustion. Hence he supposed the appearance 
of copious spots to be indicative of the approach 
of warm seasons on the surface of the earth, and 
he has attempted to maintain his opinion by his- 
torical evidence.” 

[How remarkably the hot weather and the 
appearance of solar spots, as indicated in our 
type to-day, illustrate and confirm this theory.--- 
Ep. L. G 





GARDENING REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR JULY. 
Jus has on the whole been favourable for gar- 
dening productions, though the continued dry 
weather has required @ great deal of watering to 
keep recently planted things alive, and annual 
crops, as peas, turnips, spinach, &c. from dwind- 
ling into insignificance. Insects, and blight in 
its different forms of mildew, honeydew, rust, 
&c. have been troublesome, but will. gradually 
disappear as the nights begin to Jengthen. The 
eggs of insects, like the seeds of plants, germi- 
nate .best in that state of heat, moisture, and 
light which constitutes spring ; and therefore by 
midsummer the great work of generation or ger- 
mination is over, and that of semination com- 
mences. Some indeed of both kingdoms continue 
seminating and germinating almost every month 
of the year, as the Rabbit, Aphis, Tipula, 








(yesterday) they did meet, Segur attended by|Chickweed, and Poa annua. ‘ 
General bau and Dejean, both ex-aides-de- As plants in flower during J une we may again 
camp of Napoleon, and Gourgaud by General |Tefer to those noble genera Magnolia, Rhododen- 
Pajol and Col. Duchamp. Segur received a|dron, Azalea, Andromeda, and to the rose fa- 
slight wound in the arm, and Gourgaud one in}mily. We have seensome fine tree Rhododendrons 
the body, when the seconds interfered, and|at Knight’s nursery in the King’s Road, and an 
made up the quarrel. excellent collection of Azaleas at the Fulham 
: nursery, noted for its fine old specimens of cedar, 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. cork tree, Fulham oak, Ailanthus, scarlet 
srore: Gases .euni horse-chesnut, semi-double Glaucous Magnolia, 
Tue cluster of solar spots mentioned in the last ear-leaved Magnolia, and various others. We 
number, have presented a very interesting ap-|T¢commend those who have a taste for exotic 
pearance during the week ; when first seen on | ‘Tees to see the specimen of ear-leaved Magnolia 
the 1%th inst. rather advanced yet near the|®t this nursery ; it is a noble tree, with immense 
eastern edge, the cluster consisted of seven, leaves of a peculiarly delicate green, and so 
the upper one rather large surrounded by a hardy that no weather has any bad effects on it. 
strong penumbra ; on the 13th and 14th, their With tulip trees, American oaks, rare Acers, 
number increasing by one or two each day; on and Acacias, it would produce a charming effect 
the 15th they became very numerous, occupy-|2€@F @ mansion. A tree Rhododendron that 
ing a large space on the Sun’s disc, the extent had been four winters planted out in a on has 
from the uppermost to the lowest spot being lately blossomed at Britton Hall, near Leeds. 
equal to *111386 miles, At five in the afternoon But the rose is the flower of the month, and 
of the same day, they appeared as below, con- the variety now to be found in the London nur- 
tinuing with little alteration during the three/*°™eS 1s astonishing. Messrs. Loddiges have 
following days. 1500 sorts in one winding row, co-lineal with 
Edmonton, July 19, 1825. - C. H. Apans.| their Arboretum walk. There is no such walk 
z ; in England ; and no collection of trees equally 
extensive in Europe. The number of exquisitely 
beautiful roses in this and other nurseries is so 
great that it would be vanity to attempt particu- 
larizingthem. The Scotch roses ( R. spinosissima), 
dwarfs or standards, are beautiful, and some va- 
rieties are almost of as dark a purple as the Tus- 
cany. The Boursault and Noisette roses are ele- 
gant; the former valuable as a climber, and the 
latter as flowering all the summer. Rosa Multi- 
flora is charming either as a weeping standard or 
climber. There is a new climbing rose in the 
New Cross nursery of valuable properties : it is 
large in flower and foliage, very odoriferous, 
hardy, anda rapid grower. It will form an ex- 
cellent cottage or arbour rose, like R. arvensis. 
Of this latter species there is an immense plant 
at Deptford, budded here and there with Chi- 
a nese roses, whose large double red flowers have 
a tine effect among the smaller single white blos- 
-—————— soms. The late Mr. Repton was particularly 
“Sir William Herschel attributes the spots|fond of roses, and left directions for planting 
on the Sun to the emission of an aériform)|them over his grave. 
fluid, not yet in combustion, which displaces} The operations of July are chiefly of the routine 
the great luminous atmosphere, which i8 after-|kind, Successional crops of sallads of every 








* Nearly 14 times the diameter of the Earth. 








SE Te A 
kind are still sown, and of cauliflowers, cabbages, 
and brocolis;- but peas, beans, kidney beans, and 
other native crops, are no longer put in the ground. 
Watering, weeding, and stirring are important 
operations, and will, when am ly and regularly 
applied to all out-of-door plants| trees, and turf, 
produce luxuriant growths, and effect more in 
trees than three years without watering. A 
knowing gardener, with plenty of hands, delights 
in a dry season, because he knows that by abun- 
dant watering he can steal a march on those of 
his neighbours who have less means or less inge- 
nuity. Attend to cutting off decayed roses and all 
other blossoms the moment they begin to decay ; 
cut off as few leaves as possible, in order not to 
induce preternatural growth. Allow no plant to 
seed, where seeds are not wanting. Neatness 
and watering are the passwords for July. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Camprince, Juty 16.—The following degrees 
were conferred on the 2d and 4th inst. in addi- 
tion to those already stated : 

Papbeter in Divinity.—The Rev. J. Underwood, Trinity 
college. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Mandell, Catharine hall; FE. N. 
Braddon, St. John’s college; J.G. Lioyd and W. New- 
port, Christ College; W. Overton, Trinity college; E. 
G. L. Bulwer, Trinity hall. 

Oxrorp.--On Monday the 4th inst. W.Whate- 
ley, of New College, Barrister at Law, was ad- 
mitted Master of Arts. 

On Saturday last, being the last day of Term, 
the following Degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor and Doctoriin Divinity, by accumulation — 
The Rev. T. Frognall Dibdin, of St. John’s college, grand 
compounder. 

Masters of Arts —Rev. R. H. Fowler, Exeter college ; 
Rev. H. B, Newman, Fellow ef Wadham college; and 
Rev. J. Rawlins, St. John’s college. 

Bachelor of Arts. —J.L. Hesse, Trinity college. 

On Wednesday last, the Bishop of Hereford 
with the Warden of New College, attended 
prayers in Winchester College Chapel, and pro- 
ceeding thence to the school-room, the following 
Medals were adjudged :— 

GOLD MEDALS.—LATIN ESSAY. 

Worpsworrx.—Non tam in otio laboribus parto, quam 


enituerunt virtutes. 
ENGLISH VERSE. 
WickHAm.—Alfred in the Danish camp. 
SILVER MEDALS. 
Temp.eton.—The Speech of Germanicus to the Mu- 
tinous Soldiers. 
E.uiort, seN.—Scipionis ad veteres milites oratio. 








FINE ARTS. 

Roman Iconography, by M. le Ch. Mongez ; being 
the Continuation of Ancient Iconography, 
(Greek and Roman). By E. Q. Visconti. 

Towarps the end of the sixteenth century, Car- 

dinal Fulvio Orsini, known among the learned by 

the name of Fulvius Ursinus, gathered together, in 

a collection of antiquities which he was forming 

at Rome, a considerable number of statues, 

busts, medals, gema, &c.; the portraits of cele- 

brated Greek and Roman personages. A 

Frenchman of the name of Ant. Lafrérie, had 

them engraved, added to them others, the au- 

thenticity of which was held to be fully esta- 
blished, and published the whole at Rome, in 

1569, in one folio volume. This work was so 

well received by the public, that the following 

year Lafrérie published a second edition, revised 
by Fulvius Ursinus himself, and accompanied by 
some historical notes written by that able anti- 
quary. Théodore Galle engraved and published 
anew the collection of Ursinus, in 1598, in 
quarto; and Jean Faber, or Lefebvre, added to 
the engravings of Galle a commentary, in a se- 
cond edition, which appeared in 1606. Jean- 

Ange Canini (or rather his brother after his 

death), published the same collection again, in 

1669, with a commentary written in Italian, and 





this collection then received the title of Icono- 


in rebus arduis, et dubio adhuc certamine hominum 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 




















graphy. Bellori, in 1685, published a r ew com- 
pilation of a similar kird, consisting alm >st en- 
tirely of the same remains. Gronovius,i a his 
Treasure of Greek Antiquities, reproducee the 
same figures, very unfaithfully copied, and 
Bernard Picard published more careful plates» f 
them in 1731, with an Italian and French text. 

The collection of Ursinus formed the basis of 
all these works. He had also introduced into 
it, (very inappositely) a number of representa- 
tions of divinities ; and nevertheless the whole did 
not exceed about two hundred figures. This 
part of archeology had, it appears, made but lit- 
tle progress, notwithstanding the efforts and eru- 
dition of Ursinus, its founder. It was in France 
that it was to be brought to perfection. 

M. Mongez, when he published the Dictionary 
of Antiquities, which makes a part of the Ency- 
clopedie Methodique, recollecting how useful it 
would be to artists to have the means of easy re- 
course to correct models for the celebrated per- 
sonages whom they might svish to represent, had 
engraved, among the plates of that work, about a 
hundred and thirty, or a hundred and forty por- 
traits, copied from antiques, the authenticity of 
which appeared to him to be undoubted. But, 
adhering to his object, he accompanied these fi- 
gures with only very succinct notices, in which 
he introduced no critical discussions ; and he re- 
quired no other merit in the engravings than that 
of fidelity of feature. 5 

About the year 1805, Napoleon asked the il- 
lustrious antiquary, who was then the keeper of 
the museum of French antiquities, if it would be 
possible to collect a certain number of portraits, 
the authenticity of which was sufficiently esta- 
blished, of illustrious Greek and Roman kings, 
poets, warriors, orators, artists, and philoso- 
phers. The answer could not be doubtful on the 
part of the scholar, who had already published, 
in the engravings of the Museum Pio-Clementin, 
so many busts and other antique portraits; and, 
on the assurance of this learned writer, the 
work was instantly ordered to be executed at 
the -expense of government. 

Such was the origin of one of the most beau- 
tiful and learned of the publications that graced 
the commencement of the nineteenth century. 
It is easy to conceive the difficulties which must 
have attended such an undertaking. In the first 
place, it must have been necessary to discover 
and assemble all the antique figures of which the 
collection was to be composed; to establish 
their authority, frequently amidst contradictory 
opinions; to choose among different figures, 
bearing however the same name, that which was 
most probably the true resemblance ; to inquire 
in foreign countries for casts, prints, or drawings 
of all the objects not immediately ; to 
superintend the designers and the engravers; 
and, above all, to unite with the learning of the 
most profound antiquary, the cultivated taste of 
a connoisseur and an artist. Visconti was not 
deficient in any of the qualities necessary for such 
a work. The war in which Europe was then 
involved, did not prove any obstacle to the com- 
munication of materials from one country to 
another; and, finally, the royal government, 
pe meen | in liberality even the founder of the 
undertaking, spared no expense for the comple- 
tion of so magnificent a collection. 

In the present refined state of the arts and 
sciences, the public would not tolerate, in a work 

of this kind, any thing incorrect or mediocre. 
Visconti felt that to engravings, the fidelity and 
execution of which left nothing to be desired, it 
was necessary to attach notices full enough to 
render the persons known, and nevertheless so 
ise as to contain only what was new, or, at 


interesting ; and above all, that these 





notices should describe the moral qualities of 
celebrated men, as the plates represented their 
physiognomies. 

These notices, in fact, comprehend a variety 
of very curious details. They are spiritedly 
sketched portraits, learned, animated, intel- 
lectual ; in which the genius of the painter has 
exerted itself to exhibit that of his model. Ex- 
tensive knowledge, sound judgment, ingenious 
views, luminous criticism, distinguish all Vis- 
conti’s productions ; but in this, more perhaps 
than in any other, those solia and brilliant quali- 
ties are Leplaged. Few volumes present so 
many instructive themes in so small a compass. 
His remarks on Homer, Archilochus, Sappho, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Herodotus, &c., combine all 
that constitutes the principal merit of this kind 
of work. But it is chiefly when he discusses the 
authenticity and the value of the monuments 
which he has selected, that this accomplished 
critic displays that art of analysing and com- 
paring, that delicacy of tact, which ought to dis- 
tinguish the archeologist, and which he possessed 
in so high a degree. A preponderating motive 
always determined him in the adoption of a 
model. It would perhaps be too much to assert 
that amidst so many decisions he was never in 
error; but even when we dispute his opinion, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that he was 
guided in his judgment by the most seducing 
appearance of truth. 

It is well known that this learned antiquary 
completely finished his Greek Iconography, and 
that it contained three hundred and four portraits. 
He afterwards published the first volume of the 
Roman Iconography, which closes with the end 
of the republic. This second part of the work 
is not inferior to the first. The notice of Brutus 
the consul, Regulus, Scipio, Marius, Sylla, 
Pompey, Agrippa, &c., yield in no respect to 
the most remarkable of those in the Greek 
Iconography : they are, indeed, in general more 
fully developed, in consequence of the materials 
being more abundant. 

The work had arrived at this point when the 
author died. One of our most distinguished 
literati was appointed to replace him ; the indi- 
vidual who, as we have already observed, had 
written an essay on Iconography for the Encyclo- 
pedie Méthodique, and whose ‘ Dictionary of 
Attiquities” naturally pointed him out for this 
wurk. M. Mongez has not changed any thing 
in the plan of his predecessor, The volume 
which he has just published, contains the lives 
and the portraits of the twelve Cwsars, and of 
the principal members of their families. The 
engravings had been principally executed dur- 
ing the life-time of Visconti; but those which 
have been added are carefully treated. The 
special protection with which their Majesties, 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. have honoured his 
work, has even furnished M. Mongez with the 
means of enriching it with several large cameos, 
which Visconti had omitted, apparently todiminish 
the expense. Of these are two cameos belong- 
ing to the Imperial Cabinet at Vienna, one nine 
inches by seven, representing the apotheosis of 
Tiberius ; the other a little less, in which M. 
Mongez believes he recognizes Claudius, Mes- 
salina, Britannicus, and Octavia. 

It seems that Visconti had made out a list of 
all the subjects which ought to appear in his 
Roman Iconography ; but that with regard to 
the text, very few hints were found among his 


made few notes. All the writings of the ancients 
were imprinted on his extraordinary memory. 


has had to create almost every thing. But he 





Visconti’s fragments whenever they were worth 
preserving ; so that the reader enjoys, at the 
same time, all that it was possible to collect of 
the first author, and all the important researches 
of his learned successor. 

M. Mongez has endeavoured, like his prede- 
cessor, to bring to light the virtues and the vices 
of his heroes. ‘‘ Comformably,” says he, ‘‘ to 
the plan sketched by M. Visconti, I was com- 
pelled to reduce to their just proportion, the 
notices which accompany the description of the 
portrait of each emperor. This proportion being 
very limited, I applied myself to describe their 
manners and their modes of government.” 

It was a difficult task to have to depict the 
character of the Cwsars. History and Poetry 
have a thousand times recorded the proscriptions 
of Augustus, the dissimulation of Tiberius, the 
debaucheries of Messalina, the sanguinary enjoy- 
ments of Nero. This dreadful family has wea- 
ried the universe with the records of its crimes. 
The brilliant colours which had been employed to 
paint the manners of the Greeks, would not serve 
to represent the calamities of Rome. The author, 
in detailing such a variety of guilt, if he had 
always spoken in his own person, might some- 
times have appeared to outrage the fact. M.Mon- 
gez has adopted another course ; that of quoting 
as often as he could, the text of ancient writers. 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Seneca, Plutarch, Dion, Ap- 
pianus, and others, summoned as witnesses, 
themselves depose against Tiberius, Caligula, 
Nero, and Domitian. This method of proceed- 
ing, differing from the first in several respects, 
possesses also great interest. A number of pas- 
sages, suitably disposed, give to the frightful pic- 
tures of the author a character of truth, which 
unhappily admits of no doubt. Thus his narrative 
exhibits portraits as faithful as the imitations of 
art by which it is accompanied. : 

This learned archeologist never shrinks from 
combating opinions which he deems erroneous. For 
example, in speaking of Octavia, he endeavours, 
supported by a passage from Seneca, to contra- 
dict the tradition, that Virgil read to Augustus, 
in the presence of that princess, the fine episode 
in the Eneid, in which the expression, “ Tu 
Marcellus eris, &c.” occurs. But he is too pru- 
dent to make such attempts without extreme 
circumspection, an‘ consequently he is the more 
entitled to confiderte. + 

The large cameo in which M. Mongez believes 
he sees the triumph of Claudius after the defeat 
of the Britons, represents that prince, with a 
thunderbolt in his hand, in a car drawy by two 
centaurs. As no conqueror could ever attach 
real centaurs to his car, it evidently appears that 
this is an allegory ; and M. Mongez reminds us 
that Jupiter, Bacchus, Ceres, Hercules, Escula- 
pius, &c. are sometimes represented in cars 
which are also drawn by centaurs ; and he ob- 
serves, that Claudius is placed in a car drawn 
by these chimerical animals, because he is 
thereby assimilated to Jupiter. We should have 
been gratified to have been told on this occasion 
why the car of Bacchus, Hercules, or Jupiter, is 
drawn by two centaurs ; but an investigation of 
this kind would necessarily have involved an 
hypothesis ; and apparently the author has thought 
that such a work as the Iconography ought not 
to contain any useless ornament, and especially any 
thing which might be the subject of controversy. 

That the Iconography of Messrs. Visconti and 





has shown his taste, by inlaying in his work! Eneyclopédique, 


Mongez is rendered worthy of the attention of 


papers. This man, so richly gifted by nature, | enlightened men, equally by the fidelity of the 
| prints and by the merit of the text, is the opinion, 
|not of an individual only; but is already in 
The result, therefore, has been, that M. Mongez| part confirmed by an assent that we are per- 


ded will become general—From the Revue 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
NYMPH AND ZEPHYR. 
Nymph. 
Whence comest thou Zephyr? Son of Aurora! 
Zephyr. 

From the gardens of fragrance and beauty I come, 

Where the rose’s silk-cup is my favourite home ; 

I have been to the Queen of the morn---at her 
call 

I have borne her new sweets to her star-co- 
lumn’d hall ; 

I have shaken the leaves of the brown forest 
boughs, 

And the songsters have risen to warble their vows. 

I have pressed on the grass where the green 
blade grows high, 

And the lark is now hymning her melody. 

I have been to tlie chamber of beauty, and there 

I have played with her ringlets of radiant hair ; 

I have wréathed her white breasts which the 
white snow eclipse, 

I have sipp’d the rich dew from her odorous lips. 

I have carried the plaint of a love trammel’d 
strain ; 

And the lady blush’d deep at the murmur of pain, 

’T was the same truant sigh which but yester-eve 


fell ; 

It had kissed her white hand---it had bade her 
farewell. < 

I have been to the mansion of death---and from 
thence 


I have winged the freed soul to omnipotence ; 
*Twas an innocent---beautiful babe, and the sigh 
Of the mother was heard in the cloud paths on 


> 
Half mingled with prayer to the seraphim given, 
Who wept as they welcomed the stranger to 
Heaven. 
To the green seas I go--where the gondola rides, 
Like a nymph of the deep o'er the languishing 


‘ tides ; 
While the waves one by one into slumber fast 


And there is not a breath save from lips which 
me call ;— 
*Tis the music of voices I hear swells the dome, 
Loud the song is for Zephyr--I come--I come-- 
To your sun lighted shores---to your bright seas 
away, 
There is loveliness waiting, I dare not delay ; 
I have flower-loves to meet---I have vows to 
‘renew, 
I salute your fair fingers--Adieu nymph! Adieu! 
Manchester. C. S—n. 
a a 





MUSIC. 
Tue few publications brought out during the last 
two weeks, bear principally on the titles the name 
of Meyerbeer’s new opera, ‘‘ I] Crociato.”” This, 
no doubt, augurs well for the future destiny of 
that work in this country ; and we shall not be 
surprised to hear, before long, the idle boys in 
the streets hum and whistle “Il Giovanetto 
Cavalier,” as they have been performing the 
Jager-Chorus, and the drinking-song in the 
Freischiitz. Whether the opera, however, will 
travel, on an English stage, the broad road to po- 
pularity, does not yet seem quite certain ; though, 
in the mean time, the music-sellers have not been 
slow in putting their shoulders to the wheel. 
There is not one pleasing subject in the whole 
opera, which has not seed been served up in all 
the usual attractive forms of fantasias, rondos, 
&c. &c. Leaving all the greater arrangements 
of those subjects, as quartettos, trios for the 
pianoforte, harp, flute, and violoncello, as done 
by Burrows, and doing by Bochsa for another 
number, we wish to give particular notice of a 
less assuming Crociato publication, under the 
following title : 





Melange on favourite Airs from Meyerbeer’s 
opera, ‘ Il Crociato,” for the Pianoforte. By 
Camille Pleyel. Cocks and Co. 

There are, probably, not many people who, at 
the risk of being called old-fashioned, would ven- 
ture to say they like Pleyel’s Sonatas ; and yet 
this name, about twenty years ago, stood as high 
as that of any favourite composer we could men- 
tion. If such changes, effected by the great in- 
novator, Time, lead to somewhat melancholy 
reflections, it is, on the other hand, cheering to 
seé a name once so endeared to us revived, and 
propagated by so promising an artist as Mr. Ca- 
mille Pleyel, the son of the once famous J. 
Pleyel. Hitherto his fine talent for composition 
has kept within the narrow limits of pianoforte 
works ; but the little he has done shows learning, 


judgment, and a peculiar gift in keeping up the 


interest, by never spinning out his ideas too 

much. To sustain this opinion we have selected, 

out of many, three of his newest compositions, 
which we can at the same time recommend as 
useful lessons, none of them being crude or too 
difficult. Besides the Giavanetto Cavalier, the 
present melange contains also a beautiful March, 
and two other pieces, all worked in the style of 
easy fantasias, i.e. retaining the original ideas, 
with appropriate exemplifications. 

The titles of the other two compositions to 
which we allude, are—- 

Rondo alla Polacca, on the favourite duet Amor 
Possente Nome, from Rossini’s opera Armida, 
for the Pianoforte, with Flute ad lib. 

Cruda Sorte Theme favori de Rossini, arrangé 

en Rondeau, for the Pianoforte. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
A DEAD LETTER. 

Tuere is no situation in life (we are persuaded, ) 
without its alarms and troubles: even the editors 
of periodicals have their trials! Pursuing the 
even tenor of our way, now remarking on the 
ancient novelties produced by Bishop, Bochsa, 
and other first-rate inventors of music, and 
then wandering among the intricacies of 
sound (for whoever thought of sense), at the 
Opera House : or threading the flowery paths of 
literature, as every author acknowledges them 
to be; smelling at a rose ofgpoetry, sniffing a 
novel of la premiere qualite, admiring the beauty 
of a traveller’s exotic, or saying, in honour of the 
exhibitor, how sweet a dandelion, and how lovely 
a blind nettle is. Or raising our souls to science, 
here gathering all the recondite intelligeace of 
mechanics’ institutes and their two-penny con- 
densations, and then discovering discoveries 
which were not quite new to the Marquis of 
Worcester: or ranging abroad among minerals 
and metals hardly describable aud of extraor- 
dinary promise; antiquities made within the 
present century; medicines which would confer 
immortality but that men are too wise to desire 
it; perilous treasures of art which have been 
dug out of the bowels of the earth ; and excru- 
ciating manuscripts, which to unroll is chemical, 
and to read impossible :---pursuing, we repeat 
this weekly various and delightful career, how 
were we shocked the other day, by a letter 
which we received, different entirely from any 
that had ever reached us before. 

It was at that very hour we had penned, a pet- 
tish notice to correspondents, complaining of a 
two-penny unpaid* (for which we have been 
punished severely, for it came from a lady who 
has since, on account thereof, charged us with 
rudeness t), when this dread epistle was put into 
~* Which, by the by, Mr. T. Clerc Smith writes to deny 
ever having sent. 

t+ She adds, offering to pay us for insertion, as if we 
were fsordid enough to accept of money from the ser, 
‘* From particular circumstances, a young lady whose fa 











our hands. Fortunately it was Friday morning, 
and the editorial duties of the week were finish- 
ed; otherwise, such was the effect on our nerves, 
the unhappy world might have suffered the loss 
of a Literary Gazette. The torrid zone of our 
temperate climate, as at present experienced, 
had, as it were, cooled down to 65°---; an ice 
cream and a water-ice, and the consciousness of 
having nothing more to do for seventeen hours 
and-a-half, had wrapped us in a sort of quict reve- 
rie, in which Major Denham and the deserts of 
Africa, and Captain Parry and the bergs of Baf- 
fin, were mingled in shadowy unconscious cor- 
sciousness ; when a shock of two distinct thumps 
startied our ear. The postman appeared. Let- 
ters are no ratities with us. They are, on the 
contrary, our food, morning, noon, and night ; in 
the mid-day heat of these dog-days, and in the 
freezing cold of December evenings, they find 
their way tous. In fact, we are under mutual 
obligations,---we take letters in, and we deal in 
letters. But on this occasion, the circumstanc:s 
in which we were agglomorated being consider- 
ed, the intrusion of business was fearful ; the as- 
pect of the affair was still more so. We know 
how to deal with manuscript, and we know how to 
deal with print ; but this combined both. The first 
words that struck us on the envelope were, ‘ On 
His Majesty's service.” Gracious powers! thought 
we, has the King really paid us the compliment 
of a note,---perhaps to say that he is pleased 
with the Literary Gazette; but, alas! our eyes 
wandered on, and after the usual address to the 
Editor, &c. we gazed with horror on the sen- 
tence,--- 
“ DEAD LETTER OFFICE.” 

We have seen the Retrospective Review ; we 
have witnessed the reprints of the Roxburgh 
Club; we have read of the dark ages and tle 
revival of letters; but the ghost and appariticn 
of aught literary from a charnel house of this 
description, was as dreadful as it was new, 
“ Dead letter.” And is this the end of all one's 
exertions. What say the bards, the most immoi- 
tal of all writers? Is this the Last Lay of the 
Minstrel, the end of the Pleasures of Hope, the 
oblivion of those of Memory, the knell of Chris- 
tabel, the terrible sign of the Angel of the 
World, or the world itself before the flood? 
Thalaba, or the Destroyer; the real Improvi- 
satrice ? the excursion beyond which there is 
no way.*---Dead Letter---alas the while! It 
made us mutes. 

We cautiously opened the packet as if we 
were resurrection men violating the sanctity of 
the tomb, or as if we were dissecting a mummy 
for the benefit of science: and we read as fol- 
lows: 

“ Dead Letter-office, General Pest-office, 
14th July, 1825. 


“« The Inspector of Dead Letters informs the 
Editor of the Literary Gazette, that upon opening 
a packet refused by him, charged 2l. 5s. 11d. 
postage, it is found to contain two poems, en- 
titled ‘The Lays of Melpomene,’ and ‘ The 
Sisters of St. Clara,’ by Sumner L. Faiiield, 
which (as there are no letters) the Editor can 
have at a reduced rate of postage, by application 
at this office, and the production of this note. 

“* To the Editor of the Literary Gazette.” 

Our spectacles dropped from our damp cold 
brow, and we burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, No, no; though the Post-office is 
acknowledged to be, thanks to the talent and zeal 





mily and connexions are well known, has given in for 
publication a small volume of poems, entitled a Min- 
strel’s Hours of Song, or Poems, by Agnes Mahony.” 

* We are always averse to any thing mat-apropos, 
but our candle has just been put out by a large death. 
head moth, and we should be glad to know philosophi- 
cally, why moths, flies, guats, fish, andanimals, destroy 
themselves by rushing into flame! 





— 
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of Mr. Freeling, the best conducted public office 
in Great Britain, it is too much to attempt to 
improve its revenue thus at our expense. So 
far from paying one shilling of postage for this 
enclosure, we will, unsight unseen, for the Li- 
terary Gazette, its heirs, executors, administra- 
tors, &c. &c. &c. sell to him the whole Lays of 
Melpomene, and the Sisters of St. Clara to boot, 
for a groat in hand duly paid. 


DRAMA. 
On Tuesday, Covent Garden, and on Thursday, 
Druly Lane Theatre closed for the season ; and 
it is troll enough to remark, that the cause’ as- 
signed for shutting the winter houses was the 
extreme heat of the swmmer weather. 

At the Haymarket, the new farce continues 
to be performed, and Mr. Farren has been added 
to the list of attractions. At the English Opera 
House, the efforts to please the public are car- 
ried on in a style beyond any thing ever before 
witnessed at a summer establishment. 











VARIETIES. 

Bathing.---At the present season, when so 

many lives are daily lost in the river, it may do 

to mention an institution little known, viz. 
a Swimming School, established in the Waterloo 
Road, with the very desirable recommendation 
of a constant stream of fresh water flowing 
through it. Such establishments are common on 
the continent, and it is surprising that a sense of 
decency, and feelings of humanity should not, 
long before now, have made them equally so in 
this country. 

Earthquake.---Algiers and the adjacent coun- 
try have been visited by an alarming earthquake; 
the shocks of which continued to be felt for 
several days. The town of Belida is said to be 
utterly swallowed up ; and one half of its inha- 
bitants, about 6000 in number, to have perished. 

An odd Comparison—An eccentric old man 
was walking with a young friend who had re- 
cently met with a tender disappointment, and 
was using every endeavour to console him under 
his misfortune, or at least to rouse him from the 
despondency ‘which it had thrown over his mind. 
All his efforts, however, failed of success ; and 
the disconsolate lover walked by his side in de- 
jected silence, neither amused by the bustle ot 
the streets through which they passed, nor by 
the lively sallies of his or oe length 
their progress was im; a crowd, throug’ 
which they with difficulty we their way. The 
object of general attention was a poor boy, who 
was crying bitterly. He had, it appeared, been 
sent to bring a large tart from the baker’s, but in 
crossing the street wiih imprudent haste, he had 
let the dish fall from his hand; and whilst he 
was bewailing his misfortune, the broken pieces 
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Sir Walter Scott on a visit to his eldest son, | 


who is with his regiment in Ireland, has beer 
received with genuine Hibernian enthusiasm at 
the theatre, and other public places. 

Antiquities—Sundry old gentlemen, who fought 
a battle just half-a-century ago, among whom was 
Lafayette, have been amusing themselves by Gen. 
laying the foundation of a monument on Bunker's 
Hill, to preserve the memory of their exploits, 
lest they should forget them. 

The Dean and Chapter of Ely Cathedral have 
recently expended a considerable sum in cleaning 
and repairing the interior of that fine church. 





SOCIETIE DE L'INDUSTRIE. 

Onr of the most stupendous commercial under- 
takings the world has ever heard of, is just 
organised in France; it is, indeed, rather an 
European than a French concern, as there are 
French, English, German, Dutch, and Russian, 
among the founders. The French called us = 
nation of shop-keepers: we can now retort the 
charge, for even the highest nobility now in- 
dulge in commercial speculations, and we see by 
the side of the Barings, the Lafittes, and the 
Rothschilds, the Prince de Talleyrand, the Duke 
de Choiseul, the Marquis Decroix, the Baron 
Montmorency, and even the Countess de Bourck. 

The object of the Society is to embrace every 
opportunity of employing capital to advantage, 
whether for agriculture, canals, bridges, manu- 
factures, or commerce in all its branches. At 
the first blush it would seem destructive of all 
“ little folks in business ;” but let them not be 
alarmed, whatever is intrusted to French agency 
is sure to fail: whenever the principal is not at 
the same time the acting manager, all is sure to 
go wrong; and then we shall see, in a short 
time, an enterprise Colossal in its views, and 
Colossal in its means, give up the ghost, for the 
very reasons we have stated. 

e Society is to receive projects of all kinds. 
Now in France there are nearly as many pro- 
jectors as noses, and we defy a committee oi 
half a dozen persons, sitting six hours a day, tc 
read, enly read, the whole of the rojects and 
prospectuses which will be presented to them. 


‘* Body and Soul.” 
Both Body and Soul, 
Live here “« Cheek by Jowl ; 
Whom nothing but Death can divide : --- 
But when he, with his dart, 
Strikes a poor Body’s heart, 
The Sou! will no longer abide ; 
But upward it flies; leaves its mate in the 
lurch ; 
To the care of the sexton, and rites of the 
Church ! 


Exeter. Poerticus. 





of his @ainty load were rapidly disappearing 
among the compassionate group around him. The 
old man looked on with an air of ere humour ; 
then tarning to his friend said, with a half serious 
sthile— See, Tom! this is precisely your case. 
Be warned, le ntreat you, by the example of this 
foolish hoy, and keep your own counsel. Never 


let it be known that your heart has been broken | W: 


by a faithless woman, or, depend upon it, you 


will have the whole sex gather round you, affect- | ang 


ing to offer consolation, but, in reality, only 
trying if they cannot pick up some of the frag- 
ments.” 

Accounts from Canada mention, that the heat 
there during June, has been as excessive as it 
has more recently been in England. 

Africa.---It is mentioned in the newspapers, 


that the Cameleon Sloop of War is fitting ai 
Portsmouth, to convey Captain Clapperton and 
Captain R, Pearce, on an important mission to 
Africa, 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


ly. er. Barometer. 
Thursday ...... 14 || from 55 to 82 | 30-10 to 30-0: 
Friday, ...%..... 5} 30-00 — stat. 
Saturday +... .. 6 55 — 87 | 30-10 — 30-19 
Sunday ....... 17 +e DA | 8023 — 
Monday ....... 8 638 — 9 | 30-16 — 30-15 
fuesday....... 19 --- GL — 9* | 30-15 — 20-17 
“Soper 20 - 00 — 00 | 00-00 — 00-00 


_, Wind variable ; enerally” clear; frequent fashings of 
ightning in the horizon on the evenings of the 19th 


* sue thermometer this day, from two to three in the 
ifternoon, st at the unusual -hei¢ht of ninty-one, 
deing within two degrees of the height it attained on the 
4th July, 1818, which, it is believed, was never equal lec 
in Great Britain but on the 16th of July, 1793. (See Lite- 
cary Gazette for August ist, 1818, No. 80, under the Me- 
teorological Table.) 

In naveguenes of the excessive heat, the harvest has 
commenced in several parts of the neighbonrhoo:, som 
‘wave even carted. Some trees have lost many of thei 
‘eaves, especially the poplar. Where the grass has bee: 


for a considerable time to the sun, it tias become: 


: r 
juite oo ahd brown, having every appearance of 





oeing scorched, 
Edmonton. fc.H, ADAMS. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

There will soon be published, in 8vo. Sketches, Poli- 
tieal, Geographical, and Statistical, of the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata; to which are added, a 
Description of the Mines in that Country, and an Ap- 
pendix concerninz the occupation of Montevideo by 
the Troops of Brazal and Portugal. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Restch’s Outlines toSchiller’s Fight with the Dragon, 
ito. 16s.; India paper, 1/ 4s.—Matilda, a Tale of the 
Day, post 8vo. 10s. 6d —Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary, 
ith edition, 8vo. 27s.—Holland’s Pamily Receipt Book , 
12mo. 4s.—Edinburgh Classics, containing common 
Place Book of Prose, 2vols. 24mo. 8s.—Fraser's Journey 
mto Khorasau, 4to. 3/. 3s.—Letters on England, by 
Baron de Stael, 8vo. English, 10s. 6d.; 8vo. French, 
10s. 6d —The Tro badour, and other Poems, by L. b. L. 
f eap. 8vo 10s. 6d.—Historical and Literary Tour. of 
. Foreigner in England and Scotland, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 
1. 8s.—The Theory and Practice of Warming Public 
8uildings, 8vo. 18s.— Blackstone's Commentaries, a new 
edition, by Coleridge, 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 10s.—Cornish on 
Uses, 8vo. 7s. 6d —James’s Characters of Maidstone, 
3vo. 10s —Hayter’s Per-pective, 4th edition, 8vo. 12s. 
—Lynne’s Nautical and Astronomical Tables, royal 
ivo. 2/. 2s.—Odes and Addresses to Great People, 2nd 
sdition, f. cap 8vo, 5s. 6d.—Worsdale’s Celestial Phi- 
losophy, No. 6, 1s.—Conversations on Chemistry, 10th 
edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s.—Gwyther's Christian Cot- 
tager’s Week, 18mo. 6d. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Just published, price 2s] | 
HE JEWS’ CATECHISM. Dedicated to the 


Rev. Solomon Hirschel. 
London: printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster-row. 
Rev. pate Pees Tour on a ge 
in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. iu s. 
ETTERS FROM AN ABSENT BROTHER ; 
containing some Account of a Tour through parts of the 
Netherlands. Swtieoriand Northern It an Breace, in the 
Summer of 1823. By ANTEL WILSON . A. Vicar of Isling- 
ton, and late Minister of St. John’s, Bedford-row. 3rd Edition, 
very considerably enla . a 
Printed for George Wilson, Essex-street, Strand. 
NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE- 
TY.—The Directors of this Society are now ready to re- 
ceive Proposals for effecting Assurances on the Lives of Persons 
whose names are, or have been, on the books or boards of any 
College or Hall.at either of the Universities. ‘ 
e Rates of Premium and other Iuformation may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Mr: Charles M. Willich, at the 
Office of the Society, No. 24, Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall East. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall—The 
Gallery, with @ selection of Pictures by living Artists of the 
English S. » is open daily, from Te in the Morning until 
Six in the Evening.— Admission te Gotalogne ls. 
By Order’ WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
e Subscril Print from Mr. West's Picture of 
“ Our Saviour healing the Sick in the Temple,”’ who have not 
ivedtheir! fi may receive them upon payment of the 
inder of their subscriptions at the British Institution, daily. 
The rterly Magazine. 
"THE SUBSCRIBERS to the QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE, and the Public, are respectfully informed, 
that the First Number of a New Series of that Work will appear 
on the am of August, price 6s. The greater portion of the 














rec 








5 a of writers 
listinguished in their several walks of literature, will support 
chis revival of an undertaking whi ed so Ia share of 
encouragement. t 
idopting the conventional form of a Review, be in great part 
levbted to literary disquisition ¥n its most comprehensive sense ; 
embracing a particular notice of Foreign Literature, and includ 
ing, occasionally, articles of humour and imagination, and of a 
classical and historical interest. e Quarterly yes poe Daten 
tlse contain : those anent and general q 
\ffecting the Public ealth, which at the present day are so 
with the intell 1 energy of the nation. With 
*his combination of objects and of ability, it is confidently hoped 
that the Quarterly Magazine may fake its place among those 
works which have a permanent influence upon the public mind, 
und that it may adequately represent the active, enlightened, 
ind liberal character of the present times. 
London: printed for Charles Knight, i Oa Fast ; and 
G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
This day is published, price 6s. the Third Number of 
HE QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL RF- 
VIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 
‘ontents :--1. Liters’ Sacra’--2. Lancaster’s Harmony of the Low 
ind Gospel Jeremie’s Norrisian Prize Exsay-4. The Crisis, 
ly the Rev, E. Cooper—5. will mson’s Reflections—6. Robir- 
son’s Acta Apostolorum—7. Turner’s Notes on the Epistle to the 
Yomans—8, Cox’s Hore Romane—9. Archbishop Cranmer’s 
Defence, with an Introduction by the Rev. H. 5.7 ‘odd—t0. The 
tishop of Chesterand Mr. Batler—11. Townsend’s Accusations 
of History against the’ Church of Rome—12. Coleridge’s Obse 
vations—i3. Mrs. More’s Spirit of Prayer—14. Collins on Family 
-rayer—14. Powlett's Christian Truth explained—i6. A Letter 
othe Bishop of Bristol—17, Townley’s Essays on Ecclesiastical 
listory—18. Decree of the Council of the Canton de Vaud—e. 
tishop Middleton’s Sermons, &c.—20. Palev’s Sermons—2!. 
wot's Di rses—22. Luscombe’s Sermons—Norices of twelve 
leligions Publications—Biblical Memoranda, (No. |) Debatcs 
9 Parliament, aud Law Proceedings, relative to the Church— 
listory of the Diocese of Canterbury—State of the Dioceses in 
ingland and Wales—Proceedings of the Universities—Eccles'- 
istical Preferments--History of the Episcopal Church of Seotlanc. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, and 
Waterloo-Place. 




















*.* Also just published, the Second Edition of No. I. 
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\EMorrs of the COURT of FRANCF 
during the Residence (above 30 years) of the MARQUI' 
XE DANGEAU. Now first trans! from the French, wit! 
listorical and Gritneat Notes. 
is very curious Work will be found to contain a great num 
ver of Secret Anecdotes and Facts hitherto unknown, respectin; 
the Courts of France and England. 
A new French Ejition is also published, ge eo Sepplemen 
ry Le Montey, and the Autograph Notes. In 3 vo! 
Printed for Hesey Colburn, 8, New baslington- street. 





n 3 vols. 12me. 
EORGE BARNWEL LL. 5th Edition. Cor. 
rected by T. 5 
Printed for A. kK. ome & Co. London. 

Where may be had, by the same Author, 
Winter in London. i3th Edition. 3 vols. 15s 
Splendid Misery. 5th Edit. 3 vols. 15s. als« 
Z pantie, Qusen of Palmyra. By MissO’Keefe 


ind Edition. 2 vols. 
Wild Irish Boy. ‘ Qnd Edition. By the Rev. 
By the same 


C. Maturin. 4 Vols. 11. 

Fatal Revenge. “Ond Edition. 
tvols. ail. 4 

"Runnemede, or the Days of King John. By 
L. 8S. Stanhope. 3 vols. I&s. 

_ Preference By Sneearaes: 2 vols. 12s 


vols, }2me. price 
ARENTS and WIVES, or Inconsistency anc 
“Mistakes. By Mrs. GREEN, Author of Who is the Bride 
zroom? Gretna-Green Marriages, Deception, Carthusiar 
Friar, &e. 
_ Printed for A. K. Newman & Co. London. 
may be had, published this Summer, 
Father's Love and a Woman’s Friendship 
By Mrs! Mosse. 5 vols. 11. 1 
Refugee, a Romance. By Capt. Murgatroyd 
vols. 18¢. 
The Desi & Mysteries of the Castle. By 
Mrs. Matth 
Wanderings of Galide Harolde, a Romance 


of real life. 3 vols. 
Castle Chapel “By Mrs. Roche, Author oi 


Children of Abbey. 3 a Qis. 


Coidvont 4  Genarepbicnl | Hy ete 
ew and improv ms have jw en prepared of 
OLDSMITH'S. “GRAMMAR a GEOGRA. 

I Pny, with superior Engravinys, and every facility of Study. 
by means of Maps, &e. at 3s. 6d. bound; also of the ‘sam: 
Author’s Popular Ill of G hy, containing all th: 

amusing Features of the Subject, in details of. the Manners. 
Customs, and Curiosities of Nations from Modern Travels anc 
Voyages. Embellished with aumerous highly-finished and ver) 
striking Pngravines. Price 14s. bound, 

N. B two Works form together a body) geographic 
information, the Grammar being a text book of facts for ~ 
use of schools ; i and the Popular Niustrations being a conimen- 
tary for recreation and pages 3 is by td it is rendered uncommonly 
attractive and impressi LD 

Printed for ¥ be ongman, Tare "Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


An bh Improved Read-Book. SS 
Just puplished,, ily * be on Fagland and Ysles, 8s. bound ; 
eps, price 1s. bow 


EW 
Fish Rey w W POCK ETE GAB-BOO on the 


Plan of Reithard’s Itineraries ; phew Ts. an Atcoant of all the 
Direct and Cross Roads ; together with a Description of every 
Remarkable Place, its Curiosities, Manefactures, Commerce 
Population, and Principal Inns: the whole forroing a Complete 
Guide to every Object worthy the Attention of Travellers. 

*,* Although numerous Road-Books have from time to tiene 
red before the publicy each fessing to excel its p 
censor yet it is still a subject of complaint, that there is not one 

ct in its form, and lucid in its arrangement; that thos: 
at present published are either too bulky or too confused ; thr: 
they either coutain much more, or mach less, than the ‘ ravellei 
requires. bed has been the Fditor’s aim in preparing this Volume. 
a middle course ; and while he has endeavoured, on th: 
e hand, to avoid all * prolix details respecting uninteresting 
shjects, he trusts that, on the other hand, he has not omitted tc 
notice any Town, V lage, of, or Replemen' s Seat worthy the atten- 
‘ion of the intelligent Trav 
‘ Printed for Sameal lech, we Sorends and sold by all Book- 


























Standard Books for teachin Reading in Schools. 
New, revised, and improved Editions have just appeared, of ee 
following, wel known Books, and they may had’ of a 


“TAVOR'S ENGLISH SPELLING _BOOK,| Fox 


the ona new Cuts, cograred by and — from 
fi , with new Cuts, en ick, and 
a beautiful new Type ’ ba et sd nevi be ae 


a Frontispiece, on Steel, by Perkins an 
bou 


nd. 

Reading Exercises for the Junior Classes, on 
entertaining & instractive Subjects, with numerous Engravings. 
By the bra David Blair. 2s. 

"Th Ciace Book, or 365 Lessons, selected from 
tS. dard Authers, pry uniting Flegance of Language 
oth es tard Aa By the tied Bed Bt jair. Bulion at x 
Natural History, selected hug ion and 
Goldsmith, and arran ctording to the yal ystem. Py 





Mavor’s British Nepos ; or, Lives of illustrious 
Britons, who have been remarkable for their Talents, Virtues, 
or Advancement in Portraits. and. 

Mavor's Plutarch containing the Lives of 


>. aale leh quity, abridged from 


Classical English Poetry; selected from the 
British Poets, ns age et Authors. By Dr. Mavor 
al I Pratt. . Gd. nv 
*"Peiked for for Lon, me gy alos Rees, ptm vgs & Liceen. 
‘Of whom may be had, gra 


A Catalogue of the most approved School 








Books used in public and private Edu 


Price PRA in boards, illustrated with num 
ACTICAL TREATISE ON RAIL 
ROADS, and Interior Communication in General; with 
drigioal Experiments on the Resistance of Carriages on Rail- 
toads, Strength of Rails, Performances of the various kinds of 
‘otive Power, and particularly of Loco-motive Steam-engines. 
Vith Tables of the comparative value of Canals and Rail-roads. 
By NICHOLAS WOO! 3sq. 
London. primed for Knight and Lacey » Paternoster-row. 








In one vol. royal 8vo. tits 10s. extra boards, 

‘HE PRACTICAL MIN 'ER'S GUIDE; com- 
prising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables, adapted to all 
he purposes of Dialling, with their application tothe Dial exer- 
ise of Shafts, Adits, Drifts, &c. &c. Also a Treatise on the Art 
ind Practice of Assaying Silver, Copper, Lead, and Tin, with 
lables of the Value of Assayed Ores; Rules for Cale ulating the 
’ower of Steam and Water Engines ; ; Observations on Cordage 
or Mine Service ; together with ey other Tables and Rules 

-ssential in the Mining Dasinats. By J. BUDGE. 
Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, 

oudon ; and w. Byers, Devonport, 


New Work on Diseases of the Skin.—In 8 
PRACT ICAL TREATISE on DISEASES of 
the SKIN. By SAMUFL PLUMBE, M. R.C. 8. 

Section 1. Comprehends the Description, and best Method of 
Treatment of those Diseases which most affect and disfivure the 
Pace, together with Ringworm, Scalled Head, &c.—2. Those 
which depend on Debility—3. senpiges most prevalent in 
‘pring, those of Infants, and those which exercise a salutary in- 
luence on the system—4. mic, or Scale gem as Le- 
rosy, &e.—5. The Itch, Mereurial Eruptio 

B. The above work iveludes the substance of the Essay for 
‘ wick ‘the Author received the Jacksonian Prize, from the College 
of Surgeons. 
__ Printed | for T T. and G G. Uv Inderwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
6 LABLES.” 


E BOOK of MONOSY S; or, An 


Introduction to the Child’s ab adapted to the Capa- 
sities of young Children. In two Parts, calculated to instruct 
ry familiar Gradations in_the first Principles of Education and 
werk: By JOHN HORNSEY. 5th Edition. 14. 6d. bound. 
he Pronouncing Expositor; or, A New 
me Book. In three Parts. 7th Edition. as. bound. : 
The Child’s Monitor; or, Parental Instruc- 
‘ion. ‘In five Parts, ‘containing great ‘variety of Pro ive 
Lessons, oiepee to the Comprebension of Children; calculated 
© instruct them in Reading, m the use of Stops, in Spelling, and 
in Dividing Words into gree Syllables ; and at thé same time 
to give them some knowledge of Natural History, of the Scrip- 
‘ures, and of several other sublime and important subjects. 
new Edition, Price 4s. boun 
An Abridgment of Hornsey’s English Gram- 
mar} designed for the use of Children, from’ Six to Ten Years 
of Age : with an Appendix, er 127 Question appropriate 
to the Text. A new.Edition. 
Short Grammar o' the English Language, 
jae va ve the Capacities of Children. In four Parts :—1. ©: 
hography 2. Analogy—-3. Prosody—4. Syntax. With Remarks 
7 appropriate Questions. Also, an Srpeudix, i in three Parts :— 
1. Grammatical Resolutions, &c.—2. False Syntex, &e.—3. Rules 
mnd, Observations for assisting young Persons to Speak’ and 
Write with Perspicuity and Accuracy. A new Edition, greatly 
improved. 2s. bound. 
English Exercises, Orthographical and Gram- 
matical, being a Selection of choice Pieces in Prose and Verse. 
w ith Reflections, &c.; designed to gets the Juvenile Mind 
in Spelling and Grammar. Price 1s. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, io ‘Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, gra 
A Catalogne of the most Serrered School 
Books u used id — and eae Education. 














s. 4to. pri 
Sure. EMENT. “to tie HiMoLy OGICAL 
1ONARY of the acy hae LANGUA 
me JOHN JAMIFSON, I 

Printed for W. & C.. Tait, E sshorgh; ; neal eae Hurst, 

Rees, Ornie, Brown, and Green, London 
Of whom may be had, fately “published, 

Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, Genera} 
Index to British and Foreign Literature, in 4 large and very 
closely printed volumes, 4to. f 

r. Brown's Lectures on the Philosophy of 
che bited! and Edition: 4 vols. &vo, ot. 12s. 


Re sh’s Life of Dr. Brown. 
Ty tler’s Life of the Admirable Crichton. 2nd 


Edition. 12m0. with a Portrait: 98 
Tytler’s Life of Sir Thomas Craig, the cele- 


— mae with Notices of other eminent Seotsmen. 12mo. 


Belienden’ s History and Chronicles of Scot- 
1" 2 vols. 4to. beautifully re-printed, (200 printed.) 5l. Ss. 
ellenden’ 's Scottish Translation of Livy. 4to. 


* Rerticks? Hesperides, beautifully re-printed. 
2 gs post Sve. 14. &s.; and on large Figs 2 vols. 4to. 4. 4s. 

. and C. Tait have the followine Books in the press, or 

preparing for publication :— 

Treatise on Mineralogy, popular and prac- 
tical; émbracing an Acéount of the Favensh Chcecal, Opti- 
eal, and Natural Historical Chatacters ‘of Minera I Bodies, with 
their uses in the Arts. By David Brewster, TL. D. = R. S.E. 
In one large vol. 8vo. illustrated by nearly 1000 Fi 

The German Novelist: a Series of ales, Ro- 
ma baw: and Novels, selected from the Warks of Goethe, Sehi 
ler, Wieland, Tieck, Richter, Lafontaine, Musteus, Ho 
man, La Motte ougue, &c:; with Introductory Essays, critical 
and biogra) : the ‘Trauslator of Withelm Meister, and 
Author oft Life of Schiller. tw i's post Bv0. 

Widrow’s History of the Sufferings of the 
Charch of Scotland, from the Restoration to the Revolution. A 
new Edition, to be handsome in 8 vols. 8vo. with new 
complete Indexes of Names avd 


lements of Natural Philosophy. By John 


Svo. Portrait. 





Leslie, Esq. Professor of Natural hi yi in the University o 
Edin Vol. I. 


burgh. 





—— 
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Just published, price 2s. 6d. in a box. 
E IM PRE OVED THAUMATRUPICALS 
or Invisibles Visible. It is composed of a number of Cards 

on one side is part of an object, and on the other side the re 
maiucer of the same; attached to the sides are pieces of string 
which by being turned round, the whole object re | to view 
This clearly demonstrates that the eye can see out of si; 

Published by D. Carvalho, my a ame Finsbury 
are 3 and sold by Simpkin a Marsball 





OLS ud, a new and im 
ue ‘sc YLAR 8 SPELLING 7 GTASSISTANT 
wherein the Words are an Plan 
according to their res ive Principles “of Accentuation, in 
manner calculated to familiarize the Art of Spelling and Pre 
nunciation, to remove Difficulties, and to A peer gt general In 
provement; intended for the use of Sch hools and Private Tuitior 
By THOMAS CARPENTER, 
Master of the acme ek, Fasex. 
Priated for Longman, Hu Rees, Orme, Brown, and Gree 
Poterneeteees aad G. B. Wi ittaker, Ave-Meria-Is -lane, Londen 
fish may be had, by the same Author, 
a Englis Vocabulary, in which the Word: 
ly; designed as a Sond! to th 
12mo. rice 2s. 











Scholar's =— Assistant. 


Just published. — o jitions Mot the following : 

sted aa ra the ENGLISI 
4 LANGUAGE, newly arranged and improved, with nume: 
ous Exercises, Notes, and Questions. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

*.* This Edition has been carefully pan ‘by the Author 
who has endeavoured, by shortening the _Rales, to make th 
study of English Grammar ea: 

T Elements of English Grammar ; 3 witi 
the use of the advanced "no ory By the Rev. Tallon” o 
Edition. 12mo0. §s. boun 

Pinnock’s Catechism of the Principles o 

lish yo 

“Phe A Accid: Sees; or, First Rudiments of Eng 
lish Grammar. B Ellin Devis. 17th Edition. 18mo. 1s. 3d. 

Elements of Peactuation, with Notes, Critica 
and Explanatory. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

rane! to the Elements of Punctuation. 18mo 


"Dictation Exercises; with suitable Orthogra- 

phical Instructions. By M. Beasley. 18mo. 1s. 
Genemmne Rhetoric ; or, Instructions fo 

writing nd clegant Eng En as 5 formed mag Rules and Exer 
cises. By the Rev s. 6d. 

AGrammar of Rhetoric and. "Polite Litera 
ture. By A. Jamieson, LL.D. i2mo. 6s. 

The Rhetorical aap ek ; comprehendin; 


of Rhetoric.’ B, 

















= same. == 3s. 
A Grammar of —- and Intellectual Philo 
sophy, on Didactic Principles. By A. Jamieson, LL.D. 129me 


The Young Logician’s Companion. By the 
“Fiactical Logic ; or, Hints to teak Theme 


Writers, for the purpose of wns pow Be ee toe think and reaso: 
with accuracy. By B. 

Printed for Geo. B. — gn 
List of some of the mf Porte, publishe: 


A br ries Ge eats ren ai TASSO 


avec la Traduction de ne Brun. 2 vols, 12mo. 12s. 

Vergani Racconti Istorici, messi in Lingua 
Italiana, ad uso de Giovani Studiosi della Medesima. Nuov 
Fdizione, acerescinta di Racco! ~ moderni dei piu celebri storic 
Italiani, da Piranesi. 12mo, 
camamnire * Italienne, imaplifite el 
reduite & 20 Legons, a les Themes. Diale, etu 
ces ee Fetis Fisimionce Indica, & Portys a2e nm 


igé de I'Histoire de France, faisant partic 
i... Etudes, é et imprimé par ordre de Louis XVI. i 
Pusage de VEcole Ri Militaire. Nouvelle Edition. 12m0 
cand, Te is far the best A igment of Frenc! 
sont Tnprotedten are odes vis: by odding the “* Trait: 
” andthe ** Table Géographique.”’ 
A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the 
the Decay of the Prete Academy By “te Lives 
7 Key to > the ile contained in the above. 
mentioned Grammar. 12mo. Bound 
mes or, Meat Be s Assistan in welling French 
Letters; or, Man’ moiselle- 
Angloises. 12mo. ‘ch Fai Boun > Gs. 
A Key to the above. 2m 
Methode Facile et Abrégée pour ap render 


et a VHlistoire et la Chronologie Universelle. 12mo 


A *Featise on the French Genders 3 oF. anew 
ee St sr a 


sh ‘Traveller’ 's Assistant in sly 
——— a or pad at in common use in the Englis! 








end Italien Ls Lan with familiar Phrases, and short Dis 
oes ony proper Name Names of Men and Women ; a list of th: 
parr gem ey oddesses ; a Table of current Coins in Italy, 
with some loformation ; compiled in a manne: 
a new. 2s. 6d. 


introduction to Spanish Reading, being 


Lessons in the Spanish ws with an interlinear) 
ony acl ceantiatien.*' ed : acquirement of tha 


adapty to 
in a simple and man By G. Galind 
languene ce X ple’ speedy mer. By jo 


The Spanish Word Boo Books or 3 oF; First Step to 
Spanish C ‘onversation. 





Introductory French Works. 
Just published, by } hey grey ~~ woe -inae Brown, an 
Green ; an 
N UNIVERSAL FR ENCH “GRAMMAR 
‘ being an picerets System of French Accidence & Syntax 
onan found. lan. By NiCHOLAS HAMEL, A new Edition 


Price 

French G now in use, this i: 
mong = best. i se is is both comprehensive and concise, anc 
'§ as well ada as most Grammars for the use of Schools.’ 
* He ha: work on oo principles and exac 
lefinitions.”’—** His book di 
2. Grammatical Exercises "Bes the French 
Language, compared with the English z Eapalee Hamel 

Anew The \ with = improvements. 
he World iniature ; “containing an 




















% 4, of the Si Extent, Pr 
Population, Dress, M anners, Curiosities, &e. ke. oe the differen: 
Countries of the Worl with References to the essential Kule 





of the French Language prefixed, and 0 Translation of the 

lifficult Words and a book 

vem Paton Pune. nf gh ‘ixgeage ‘By Nicholas Hamel. 
4. A Key to Hamel’s French Grammar. 3s. 


bound. 


A Catalogue of the’ most approved Schoo! 
Books used in public and private Education. 


New and oS oe ar fl Dr. Goldsmith’s Histories, and and 
istorical Class- Book 
Price 6s. embellishe r with a Classical at Modern Map of 
_ England and Wales, new Frontispiec 
TNNOCK’S Improved Edition of “Dr. ‘GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of —, with Bi phical, 
{listorical, and Classical Notes, &c. and Questions ferlamion. 
‘ion; with a Continuation of the History, from the Peace o! 
Amiens up to the present time. To which are added, Essays ov 
the Progress of the Arts in England, and on the British Consti- 
tution: also, Three interesting and comprehensive Genealogical 
Tables of the Sovereigns of England; and many other valuable 
improvements. 

““ We consider this to be one of the most complete Books of the 
kind for Education that have ever issued from the press; and the 
\mprovements so copious, as to merit a distinct eulogium. 
Editors deserve every praise for the pains and labour ae ery have 
bestowed in erfecting the publication.””—Liter, zette. 

Pinnock’s Improved Edition of fr. Gold- 
ong 5 's History of dye for the use of Schools; with Questions 

an to the Study of Roman 
fe the Incursions of the Poreerions, illustrated by a neat 
coloured Map; a comprehensive Map of the Roman Empire : 
and numerous Notes and — usefal and highly important 
Additions by the Editor. 5s. 6d. 

Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
— History | of anes with several useful Introductory 

Chapters. a Map of the Grecian 
Empire ire, ‘and many valuable Addons, on the Plan of the 
Histories of England and Rome. 5s. 

Letters on Ancient History ; 3. exhibiting a 
summary View of the History 7. Menners, and Cus- 
toms of the ian, Babylosion, +4 “ 
Israelitish, and Grecian Nations; with ro +5 Examina- 
tion, &e. and an uniqae Map of the Ancient and Modern World, 
med in red and black. By Anne Wilson. Third Edition. 


Piequot’ s Sketch of Modern History. A new 
Edition, brought down to the end of the Year 1822. Price 6s. 
Elements of Ecclesiastical History, trons 


























a tedieni 0. 
OTES to ASSIST the MEMORY in various 
A Sciences. 


* Coudensation is the result of time and experience, which 
pare ct what is no longer essential. 
_ Printe ~ — eee seeepeiretoeet, 


MEMorn of the Tate. ‘JOHN "BOWDLER, Esq. 

To which is added, some Account of the late Thomas 
Bowdler, Esq. Editor of the Family Shakspeare. 

Vrinted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 

This Memoir was circulated last winter among the Friends of 
the deceased, and is now published at their request ; the profits 
io iven to the Society for ee: the ee and 
building « of Churches and Lape 

ublished, in price 7s. extra board 
Mural” MEDICAL REPORTS; con- 
taining Pathological and Practical Observations, illus- 
trating the wee of W arm Climates. 
By JAMES M‘CABE, M. D. 

Printed for G. A. Williams, and sold by all Booksellers of 
Cheltenham ; and by veehee & Co., W hittaker, and Highley, 
London. Als the same Author, 

Observations on m the Cheltenham Waters, and 
the Diseases i in which they are recommended. 8yvo. 5s. boards. 

Directions for Drinking the Cheltenham 
Waters ; with a Selection of Cases, illustrating their effects in a 
great variety of Diseases. 12mo. Price 2s. 6d. sew 


Pag THE PRESS. 
few days, i a one vol, small 8v 
BSENTEEISM, y LADY MORGAN. 
4 Printed for H. kind ys, New Burlington-street, 
(removed from Conduit-street. 

















BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


HE PLEASURES o' of f HOME ; the VOYAGE 
of LIFE, an Allegeticn) Poem ; and other Pieces. 
London : printed for B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane ; sold 
also by C. Zillwood, Dorchester: and may be had of all other 
booksellers. 
‘i Po ER Bvo. witli a Frontispiece, price 10s. 6d, boards, 
TROUBADOUR; Catalegue of Pictures 
— Historical Sketches. By L. E. L. Author of the Im- 
provisatrice. 
Printed for Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Bi Ww poateo tian, and 
6, Pall-Mall ; and A. A eens and Co. cr urgh 
om may be h 


The Improvisainice 4th Edition 10s. 6d. 


in poy rice 10s. 
Métizpa. “ATA LE ‘of the DAY. 
——_——_——_—_—_—————- ** Blush I not ? 
fey eu not sout oa fault writ in my cheek ? 
crime 
Published y ‘y Colvern, New Burlington-street ; 
(removed from Gontuitst street. 

In 2 vols printed uniformly with Evelyn’s Memoirs, 

and wimbellished with Portraits and other Engravings by the 


first 
TEMOIRS of SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq. F.R.S. 
Secretary to the Sones: in the Reigns of Charles I. 
Eveiyes Comprising Me Diary, from. 16h the Seay now fret 
oh from the on eer ‘Bhort — S. in the Pepysian 

















the Birth of Christ to the present time; with Questi for 
Examination, &c. By the Rev. J. Platt. Price 4s. + 
Pinnock’s Popular Historical Catechisms, 
price od, each, have also been just re-printed, and embellished 
with Portraits 

Printed for Geo. B. — Ave-Maria-lane. 


Sel Private Correspondence.” 

ited by RICHARD, L LorD BRAYBROOKE. 
Printed fer H, Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street ; (removed 
from Conduit-street. 


Library — =e 








ap cement pe eg 
Just published, n s_ of the followin 
PINNOCK'S™ Barun ieony ENGLISH 
SPELLING-BOOK ; in which are Bane — inal 
Lessons on every Month of the Year, with a highly useful and 
familiar Explanation of the Fasts and Festivals observed in the 
e 12th Edition, enlarged and imp 


In one yol. 4to. with a New Ma Arrowsmith. rie bds. 
ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY into KHORA- 
SAN, in the Years 1821 and 1822 ; including some Account 
- the Countries to the north-east of Persia: with Remarks 
pon the National Checoatee Governments and Resources of 
that Kingdom. By JAMES b. Fi R, Esq. Author of a 
naan s in the Himala Fa _— 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





temo. 1s. Gd. 


Duncan’s * English Expositor ; containing the 


most useful epecepein Words ing the En aa 
Language, divided co ‘a les, met rly accented an: 
rT he Fight Edition. ‘12mo0. 1s. und, 


¢ First Spelling -Book or Children ; con- 
taining a lds Fi Lessons o 18mo. bie dl. 
the Child's First Book ; 5 Ory an A ones Key to 
in poet | 
see ment Primer ; or, *Binnock’ 's Second 

Book for Children at an early 

Exercisesin Fal Bete ctnining Variety 
of Lessons in Prose and Verse, selected from the best Authors ; 
to be correeted by the Pupil. 18mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 

Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader; calculated for 
Chhéese from Four to Seven Years old. Ninth Edition. 12mo. 

Pinnock’s Introduction to the Purana Ex- 
planatory Reader. Eighth Edition. 12mo. 

Pinnock’s Universal Explanatory English 
feeand ianprevieg Safer, a Sisth Baiton amo! ge 

The Literary tne Scientific Class-Book ; con- 
sisting of 365 wt why my ev ns, for every Day in the Teer. With 
= ination. By the Rev. J. Platts. 12mo. 





* The Harp of Parnassus ; a new Selection of 
Classical En; rd “ar including several Ori nal Pi 
before — plished. y J. F. F. Pennie, ether an Royal 
Minstrel.” 12m 


A Garland of Wild Roses; a Selection of 
Original Poetry, T Poet h. By the came, 18mo. 
The Moral Poetical Miscellany ; containing 


choice Selections from our most approved Poets, arra 
distinet heads. 18mo. “ pera Se 





3s. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





Just published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 21s. boards, 
US SBAND-HUN ING ; or, the Mother and 
ughters. A Tale of Fashionable Life. 

“In the ovel before us the characters profess to be grounded 
on life; the narrative is probably the work of fancy; and the 
whole, we are gratified in eens yd be a performance of 
a striking and attractive order.” June 18. 

inted for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


The and Edition, in 2 vols. Like. 8vo. 18s. boards, 
THE STORY OF A LIFE 
“* We involuntarily te and smile, and weep, and re- 
cover again, and pause in wonder at the skill of the magician 
whose wan uch strange influence over our faculties.’ 
Monthly Review. 








By the same Author, may be h: 
. Scenes and ienprasstons | in Egypt and in 
ok and Edition. 1 vol. Svo. 12s. boards. 

¥ Sketches of India. By a Traveller. For 
Fire-side Travellers at Home. grd Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

“* Such is the merit and charm of the volumes before us. They 
place us at once by the side of the Author, and bring before our 
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